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POLAND’S MILLENNIUM 


In commemoration of the approaching Millennium of the Christianization 
of Poland the Polish Institute of Arts and Sciences is organizing a series of 
Academic Conferences at various institutions of higher education. The three 
papers published here were read at the first of these conferences held on 
November 14, 1959 at Fordham University. It is hoped that gradually all the 
papers will appear in print and will eventually be collected in book form. 

Editor 





GERHART B. LADNER 


THE HOLY ROMAN EMPIRE OF THE TENTH CENTURY 
AND EAST CENTRAL EUROPE 


The function of the Holy Roman Empire in medieval history has 
been controversial ever since that empire’s first quarrel with the papacy, 
which was to break out in the eleventh century, about a century after the 
renovation of the empire by Otto the Great in 962. The reasons for the 
controversy have of course been extremely variegated. Today the his- 
torian who tries to take stock of the many different points of view 


concerning the tenth century empire of the Ottonians is confronted by 


a maze of widely divergent opinions. 

A few examples for the last quarter of a century will illustrate this 
fact. 

In 1936 my own teacher at the University of Vienna, Hans Hirsch, 
who came from the school of Theodor von Sickel and indirectly from 
the Romantic tradition of Giesebrecht and Ranke wrote as follows: 


German kingship and Roman Empire together began to create a frame- 
work which was preordained to serve for the growth of the German people 
in Central Europe. ... [Otto the Great was to prove} the strength of the 
imperial idea in the very necessary defense against the peoples of the East 
and in their Christianization which alone could produce enduring peaceful 
conditions." 


In 1938 Professor Schiinemann of the University of Kiel went much 
farther when he wrote: 


The young empire of the Germans had to make active foreign policy if 
it wanted to exist at all. For the Germans’ hereditary urge to be active 
turned their strength against one another if the leaders did not succeed in 
unifying them in great common enterprises directed toward the outside.” 


1H. Hirsch, “Deutsches Kénigtum und roémisches Kaisertum,” in Osterreich: Erbe 
und Sendung im deutschen Raum, edd. J. Nadler and H. v. Srbik, Salzburg, 1936, 
pp. 43 and 46. 

2K. Schiinemann, “Deutsche Kriegsfiihrung im Osten wahrend des Mittelalters,” 
Deutsches Archiv, Vol. Il, 1938, p. 55. 
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In the 1946 edition of his book on the origins of the German Reich 
Professor Tellenbach of the University of Freiburg i. B. emphasizes the 
Christian as well as the national element: 


The German king had to fulfill the greatest tasks as a defender of the 
Church. For beyond the German eastern frontier dwelt the pagan barbarians 
who had to be deterred, tamed, and won for the Christian faith.... Otto 
the Great, victor over the pagans was found worthy to wear the highest 
crown in Christendom? 


Meanwhile a much needed reassertion of the point of view at least 
of the Slavonic peoples of East Central Europe had begun to win in- 
ternational attention, largely due to the scholarly achievements and 
literary gifts of Father Francis Dvornik* and Professor Oscar Halecki.° 

Today a German historian, Professor Walther Holtzmann, in his 
valuable essay on the medieval empire and the nascent nations does 
not hesitate to point to “the dark traits in the picture of Ottonian eastern 
policy, which is usually painted in so brilliant colors,’ though he holds 
that the Ottonians acted “in clear recognition of a cultural task and 
therefore in a higher historical sense justly in spite of the use of means 
which our humanized times can no longer approve.”® 

This little survey of opinions may be concluded with a quotation from 
a history of the Ottonian age by Eckhard Miiller-Merten, meant to be 
part of a handbook on German history for Eastern Germans published 
in 1955. Here it is interesting to see how the Christian ideology of the 
bellum iustum and iniustum is used to serve dialectical materialism: 


Otto the First’s wars of conquest...had the character of unjust wats. 
The ruling class of feudal lords achieved the aims of their class, that is to 
say, their policy, by armed force against other peoples... The wars of con- 
quest were to contribute to the consolidation and safety of the power of 
the feudal lords in Germany, they were to facilitate the transformation of 
the free peasants into villeins and serfs." 


In accordance with the method of dialectical materialism the author is 
willing to allow that the Ottonians had a definite function in history, 
since their actions were in line with the relentless dialectic of history 
in which the feudal phase had its allotted place. 


3G. Tellenbach, Die Entstehung des Deutschen Reiches, Miinchen, 1946, pp. 215f. 

4 See, fo> instance, F. Dvornik, The Making of Central and Eastern Europe, London, 
1949; id., The Slavs: Their Early History and Civilization, Boston, 1956. 

5 See, for instance O. Halecki, Borderlands of Western Civilization: A History of 
East Central Europe, New York, 1952; id., Europa: Grenzen und Gliederung 
seiner Geschichte, Darmstadt, 1957, translation of The Limits and Divisions of 
European History, London, New York, 1950. 

6W. Holtzmann, “Das mittelalterliche Imperium und die werdenden Nationen,” 
Arbeitsgemeinschaft fir Forschung des Landes Nordrhein-Westfalen, Geisteswissen- 
schaften, Heft 7, Abhandlung, Kéln and Opladen, 1953, p. 12. 
7E. Miiller-Mertens, Das Zeitalter der Ottonen, Berlin, 1955, p. 79. 
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The Holy Roman Empire of the Tenth Century 5) 





Let us now briefly look at the facts themselves and then see if we 
can afrive at a realistic appreciation of the significance of the Holy 
Roman Empire of the tenth century, especially with regard to East 
Central Europe. 

In the course of the second third of the tenth century Henry I, the 
father of Otto the Great, and Otto himself won their famous victories 
over the Slavonic tribes east of the Elbe and Saale Rivers and over the 
Hungarians. The monk Widukind of Korvei, the first historian of 
the Saxon or Ottonian dynasty, asserts that after their victorious battles 
against the Magyars at Riade and on the Lechfeld, respectively, Henry 
I and Otto the Great were acclaimed as emperors by their armies.* Every- 
body agrees that Widukind here depends on literary models such as 
Saint Jerome according to whom the army makes the emperor, exercitus 
facit imperatorem.® Whether or not such imperial acclamations actually 
took place in 933 and 955, there can be little doubt that Otto’s victories 
over pagan peoples strengthened his claim to receive the imperial crown. 
This crown, however, he felt he could receive only in Rome from the 
hands of the Pope. Much has been written in recent years on Rome-free 
ideas of empire in the early Middle Ages. The late Carl Erdmann espe- 
cially proved that Charlemagne had at first envisaged an empire centered. 
in Aachen.’ In Otto the Great’s time his historian Widukind, for in- 
stance, had at first completely ignored Otto’s Roman imperial coronation 
of 9621" In this connection it is of great interest that the Ottonian or 
Romano-German Pontifical, a liturgical service book containing the 
functions reserved to bishops, which was compiled probably in Mainz 
around 950-960, includes not one but two Ordines or ceremonials for 
the imperial coronation: a general western Ordo, which is not linked 
to Rome,” and an Ordo Romanus, the famous Roman Ordo Cencius I, 
dating roughly from about 900."* In spite of this original doubleness of 
Western medieval imperial ideology,“* the Roman idea prevailed and 
it did so for several reasons. First, there was the strength of the religious 
and eschatological connotations of Rome. These appear for instance 
in the treatise on the Anti-Christ written by Adso of Montier-en-Der 





8 Widukind, Rerum gestarum Saxonicarum, Libri I, p. 39 and Ill, p. 49, Monum. 
Germ. Hist., Script. rer. Germ. in usum schol., 5th ed., ed. P. Hirsch, Hanover, 1935, 
pp. 58 and 128. 

9Cf. H. Beumann, Widukind von Korvei, Weimar, 1950, p. 229. 

10C, Erdmann, Forschungen zur politischen Ideenwelt des Frihmittelalters, 
Berlin, 1951, pp. 16ff. 

11 [bid., pp. 45f. 

12 See M. Andrieu, Les Ordines Romani du haut moyen age, Vol. IV, Louvain, 
1956, pp. 503ff.: Ordo XLVII...Benedictio ad ordinandum imperatorem secundum 
Occidentales. 

13 See Andrieu, op. cit., Vol. IV, pp. 459ff.: Ordo XLV...Ordo Romanus ad 
benedicendum imperatorem quando coronam accipit. 

14 Cf, Erdmann, op. cit., pp. 7Off., 72ff. 
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about a decade before the renovation of the Empire by Otto the Great 
and dedicated to Otto’s sister the French Queen Gerberga.” In this 
treatise Adso continues an old exegetical tradition’® according to which 
the Anti-Christ and the end of the world will not come as long as the 
Roman Empire survives, and he believes that contrary to appearances 
it does survive, since it still exists potentially in “the Kings of the 
Franks,” a term which here means both the German and the French 
kings, who were all called reges Francorum, in other words, the successors 
of Charlemagne. 

Another reason for the success of the Roman imperial idea in the 
medieval West was the universal claim of the rulers of New Rome on 
the Bosphorus, of the Byzantine emperors, who never ceased to assert 
that by right they were entitled to rule over the whole extent of the 
ancient Roman Empire. They thus more or less forced the western 
emperors to root their own authority in the first and true Rome. This 
influence of Byzantium on the western imperial idea has been ably ex- 
pounded in recent studies by Werner Ohnsorge.*" 

Finally and perhaps most important, there was the Carolingian con- 
ception of the emperor as protector of the Roman Church, a conception 
which was of course closely linked to the emperor’s possession of king- 
ship in Italy, which Otto the Great had obtained as early as 951. Indeed, 
when Pope John XII called Otto to Rome to receive the imperial crown, 
he did so in order to gain for the papacy the strongest possible protection 
in the politically confused situation of Italy. 

It is well known that this pope for reasons which at least in part were 
all too Roman and all too personal soon repented of having called Otto, 
but more important for us is the fact that the emperor by that time had. 
already used his new dignity to win papal approval for a project very 
close to his heart: the transformation of the monastery of Saint Mauritius 
in Magdeburg on the Elbe River, founded by him in 937 into an arch- 
bishop’s see’® which would become a center for missions to all Slavonic 
lands east of the Elbe and Saale. It is most probable that in 962 Otto 
hoped to submit to Magdeburg and thus to German influence not only 
the Slavs between the Elbe-Saale line and the Oder line, that is to say 
the Sorbi, Hevelians, Dalemintzi, the Lusatians, the Veletians, the 
Obodrites, and others, but also the Poles and perhaps even the Russians 


15 Adso of Montier-en-Der, Epistola ad Gerbergam, ed. E. Sackur, Sibyllinische 
exte und Forschungen, Halle, 1898, especially p. 110. 
16 Based on 2 Thess. 2: 1-8; cf. my article “Aspects of Mediaeval Thought on 
Church and State,” Review of Politics, Vol. IX, 1947, p. 419; also T. Adamek, Vom 
rimischen Endreich der mittelalterlichen Bibelerklirung, Miinchen, 1938. 

17W. Ohnserge, Das Zweikaiserproblem im friiheren Mittelalter, Hildesheim, 
1947; id., Abendland und Byzanz, Darmstadt, 1958. 

18 Cf. P. Kehr, “Das Erzbistum Magdeburg und die erste Organisation der christ- 
lichen Kirche in Polen,” Abbandlungen der Preussischen Akademie der Wissen- 
schaften, Philos.-Histor. Klasse, 1920, no. 1. 
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to whom in 961 he had sent a missionary, the future first archbishop of 
Magdeburg.’ But things were to turn out differently. The actual 
foundation of the new archdiocese of Magdeburg had to be delayed 
for internal German ecclesiastical reasons, and by the time it actually 
took place during the pontificate of John XIII, in 967-967, a momentous 
event had occurred which had changed the situation in East Central 
Europe considerably: the Polish Duke Mieszko I had accepted Christian- 
ity in 966 and perhaps already had founded a Polish bishopric in 
Poznan.”” Consequently, John XIII, while confirming for Magdeburg 
the suffragan bishoprics in the territory of the Elbe Slavs north of 
Bohemia and west of Poland,”’ did not enter upon the plans which 
Otto very likely had for the ecclesiastical and political subjection of 
other East Central European, possibly even East European, regions to 
the German Church and Kingdom. Nevertheless, the Ottonians were to 
be lastingly successful in one Slavic country, in Bohemia, which had 
recognized German overlordship since the last years of Henry I. During 
the last year of his reign Otto the Great was able to found a bishopric 
at Prague and to make it a suffragan of the foremost German ecclesias- 
tical province, of the Rhenish archbishopric of Mainz.?? In Hungary 
the German missionary activity of the Bavarian bishop Pilgrim of Passau 
and of St. Wolfgang, later bishop of Ratisbon, began during the reign 
of Otto I** who probably soon after the Lechfeld battle had partly 
renewed the Pannonian March of Carolingian times, the Bavarian 
Ostmark, out of which Austria was to grow.”* 

In spite of the catastrophic end of the reign of Otto the Great's 
son and successor, Otto II, in 983, the Germans were able to maintain 
Austria, where since 976 the Babenbergs were margraves, and in spite 
of reverses were able to maintain also their position in Bohemia, while most 
of the marches in the Slavonic territory between Elbe and Oder were lost 
and were not to be regermanized and effectively Christianized until 
the twelfth century. As to Otto the Great’s wider plans for the east, 
they found an unexpected and truly great continuation and transforma- 
tion in the imperial concept of one of the most admirable figures in 
medieval history, Otto the Great’s young grandson, Otto III, whom one 


19 Cf. A. Brackmann, “Die Ostpolitik Ottos des Grossen,” Historische Zeitschrift, 
Vol. CXXXIV, 1926, pp. 242ff. 

20Cf. Dvornik, The Making of Central and Eastern Europe, pp. 70ff.; also Z. 
Wojciechowski, Mieszko I and the Rise of the Polish State, Torun, Gdynia, 1936, 
pp. 63ff., and the Cambridge History of Poland from the Origins to Sobieski, 
Cambridge, 1950, pp. 16ff. (S. Ketrzyfski) and pp. 60ff. (P. David). 

21 Jaffé-Lowenfeld, Regesta Pontificum Romanorum I, Leipzig, 1885, nos 3728 and 
3731; cf. Kehr, Joc. cit., pp. 18 and 23. 

22 Cf. Dvornik, Joc. cit., pp. 77ff. 

23 Cf. ibid., pp. 150f. 

“te” Vancsa, Geschichte Nieder-und Oberdsterreichs, Vol. 1, Gotha, 1905, 
Pp. : 
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of the greatest historians of the Middle Ages, Otto of Freising, justly 
acknowledged as a mirabile mundi.”> He was the son of Otto II and of 
a Byzantine imperial princess, Theophano, he was the disciple of the 
greatest Western /itteratus and humanist of that age, Gerbert of Reims, 
whom he raised to be pope as Sylvester II, and he was the friend of the 
fervent symbol of East Central European Christian tradition, the Czech 
Slavnik prince Vojtech, better known as St. Adalbert of Prague, who 
died as a martyr in pagan Prussia and was buried in Gniezno by the 
Polish duke Boleslas Chrobry, Mieszko’s son. 

It was during his visit to Gniezno, during the so-called Congress of 
Gniezno, of the year 1000,”° and certainly in a mood of mixed sadness 
and spiritual exaltation in the presence of the relics of his martyred 
friend, that Otto III acknowledged the independence of the Polish 
Church and of the Duchy of Poland from the German hierarchy and 
the German Kingdom by agreeing to the foundation of a metropolitan 
see at Gniezno™’ and by bestowing special honors on Boleslas Chrobry 
in a solemn act (to which I shall return at the end of this paper). All 
this was done undoubtedly with the approval of Pope Sylvester II and 
the same holds true for the organization of the Hungarian Church and 
for the royal coronation of St. Stephen of Hungary, events which prob- 
ably occurred in the year 1001.78 In Hungary as well as in Poland de- 
pendence on Germany was replaced by a very close relationship of alle- 
giance to the joint and harmonious supra-ethnical government of empire 
and papacy. This solution, which unfortunately was as short lived as 
Otto III and Silvester II themselves, is rightly considered a great example 
of cooperation of different nations under universal Christian auspices by 
historians who are not prejudiced by a nationalistic bias. 


It is not my intention to discuss here various related problems such 
as Duke Mieszko’s donation of Poland to the Roman Church according 
to the famous document Dagome Iudex, the strong possibility of a 
similar donation of Hungary,®° or the alleged patriciate of Boleslas 


25 Otto of Freising, Chronicon VI, 26, ed. A. Hofmeister, Monum. Germ. Hist.. 
Script. rer Germ. in usum schol., Hannover, 1912. 

26 Cf., for instance, A. F. Czajkowski, “The Congress of Gniezno in the Year 
1000,” Speculum, Vol. XXIV, 1949, pp. 399ff. 

27 See now Mathilde Uhlirz, Jahrbiicher des Deutschen Reiches unter Otto II und 
Orto III, Vol. Il, Berlin, 1954, pp. 319ff., 549ff. 

28 Cf, Uhlirz, loc. cit., po. 370ff., 572¢f. 

29 Cf., for instance, Z. J. Gasiorowski, “The “ae Theory of the Origin of 
the Polish State,” Speculum, Vol. XXX, 1955, pp. 554ff. 


30 Asserted by Gregory VII, Registrum II, 13, Monum. Germ. Histor., Epist. sel. I, 
Berlin, 1920, p. 145; cf. A. Brackmann, “Kaiser Otto III und die staatliche Umgestal- 
tucg Polens und Ungarns,” Abhandl. der Preuss. Akad. d. Wissensch., Philos. Histor. 
Klasse, 1939, no. 1.; J. Deér, “Die Entstehung des ungarischen KGnigtums,” 
Archivum Europae Centro-Orientalis VIII, 1942, pp. 126ff. 
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Chrobry,®’ or the questions of the baptism of St. Stephen of Hungary*” 
and of the Hungarian crown,” or the foundation of the archbishopric 
of Esztergom (Gran),** and the significance of the various imperial and 
royal spear insignia in Vienna, Cracow, and Budapest.*” 

I should rather like to present briefly what seems to be some of the 
most probable conclusions concerning the meaning which in the time 
of the first three Ottonian emperors was connected with the renewed 
empire of the west. 

The first point which must be stressed again, though it has often 
been stressed before, is the Carolingian tradition which governs the 
Ottonian rulers’ relationship to the pagans and the nations in general.*® 
just as Charlemagne so Otto the Great and his successors felt it to be 
both their right and their duty to extend Christianity and to subdue 
pagan peoples, whose lives were on the whole not thought to be on 
the same level and to have the same value as those of Christians. This 
conception stands behind the Ottonians’ often ruthless attempt at the 
subjection of Germany’s eastern neighbors. However, the Ottonian 
kings and emperors felt as successors of Charlemagne also with regard 
to the Christian peoples of the West, there too they acted as hegemonic 
rulers or overlords over more than one people. One need only look 
at one of the famous miniatures which the throne image of Otto III 
attended by personifications of the “nations,” such as Roma, Gallia, 
Germania, and Sclavinia, who are all coordinated in recognition of the 
emperor’s majesty.*” 

Again, just as in the case of Charlemagne so in that of Otto the Great 
the hegemonic position of the king, his role in the propagation of 
Christianity, and last but not least his possession of Italy seemed to 
predestine him to become emperor. I have already alluded to the re- 
lationship of the Rome-centered empire of 962 to the papacy on the one 
hand and to Byzantium on the other; a few further remarks, concerning 
these important relations must now be added. The Ottonians, not with- 


31Cf. H. Appelt, “Die angebliche Verleihung der Patriciuswiirde, an Bolestaw 
Chrobry,” in Geschichtlich Landeskunde und Universalgeschichte: Festgabe fir 
Hermann Aubin Hamburg, 1950, pp. 65ff. 

32 See Uhlirz, loc. cit., pp. 503ff. 

33. Cf, now A. Boeckler and P: E. Schramm, “Die Stephanskrone,” in: P. E. 
Schramm, Herrschaftszeichen und Staatssymbolik III, Monum. Germ. Hist., Schriften 
XIII, Ill Stuttgart, 1956, pp. 731ff. 

34 See the paper of A. L. Gabriel, O. Praem., in this volume and cf. Uhlirz, 
loc. cit., pp. 566ff. 

35 Cf. P. E. Schramm, “Die Heilige Lanze,” in Schramm, Herrschaftszeichen Il, 
Monum. Germ. Hist., Schriften XIII, II, 1955, pp. 492¢f. 

36 See, for instance, T. E. Mommsen, Studien zum Ideengehali der deutschen 
Anssenpolitik im Zeitalter der Ottonen und Salier, Berlin, 1930. 

37 For the images of Otto III cf. P. E. Schramm, Die deutschen Kaiser und Kénige 
in Bildern ihrer Zeit, Leipzig, Berlin, 1928; id., Kaiser, Rom und Renovatio I, pp. 
118f., Uhlirz, Joc. cit. pp. 398ff. 
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out violence, extracted the papacy from the domination of the Roman 
aristocracy. They can be compared to Charlemagne also in that they 
almost, but never quite, succeeded in assigning to the pope a somewhat 
subsidiary role, similar to that which the Patriarch of Constantinople 
held in the Byzantine Empire. That they did not quite succeed is all 
the more remarkable in view of the famous Ottonian so-called Reichs- 
kirchensystem** according to which the resources and allegiance of 
German and Italian bishops and abbots belonged at least as much to the 
empire as to the Church. Yet in the case of the papacy the Petrine and 
Roman traditions proved stronger than those of the German Eigenkirche 
or of the Byzantine imperial theocracy. Nevertheless the Ottonian 
imperial ideology came very close to that of Byzantium, especially under 
Otto III, Theophano’s son, whose dependence on Byzantine ideas has 
come to be recognized as very essential for his reign, as more essential 
perhaps than the Rome-idea of Antiquity which was often held exclu- 
sively responsible for Otto III’s ideology. Percy E. Schramm was the 
first to connect Otto III’ assumption of the titles Servus lesu Christi and 
Servius Apostolorum, in the years 1000 and 1001, with the transforma- 
tion of German-Polish and German-Hungarian relations in the sense 
that these two Christian states would be not subordinated to Germany, 
but coordinated with her under the joint authority of emperor and 
pope.*® Whatever the exact relationship, reflected in these titles, be- 
tween the two highest authorities in the Christian world, it is clear that 
the titles themselves show the influence not only of the papal title Servus 
Servorum Dei and of ecclesiastical language in general, but also of such 
Byzantine imperial titles as Isapostolos*® and Doulos or Therapon or 
Kyriou.** In the west as well as in Byzantium the emperor was the 
servant and imitator of Christ and of His apostles as well as the vice 
regent or vicar of God and of Christ: he was their eskon or imago in 
this twofold sense.** Consequently the western as well as the Byzantine 
emperor could be represented in art either prostrate before the feet of 
Christ or enthroned in a Maiestas Domini of his own, in a terrestrial 
reflection of the heavenly kingship of Christ, for instance in the image 
of Otto II in the Aachen Gospels, where the emperor is represented 
half on earth and half in heaven, as Ernst H. Kantorowicz has recently 
so convincingly shown.** While such ideas and ideals, in which sublime- 


38 Cf. L. Santifaller, “Zur Geschichte des Ottonischsalischen Reichskirchensystems,” 
Sitzungsberichte der Osterreichischen Akademie der Wissenschaften, Philos.-histor. 
Klasse. Vol. CCXXIX, p. 1, Wien, 1954. 

39 Cf. Schramm, Kaiser, Rom und Renovatio I, pp. 135ff., 147ff. 

40 Cf. O. Treitinger, Die ostrémische Kaiser-und Reichsidee nach ihrer Gestaltung 
im hifischen Zeremoniell, Darmstadt, 1956, pp. 129ff. 

41. Cf. Schramm, /oc. cit., Vol. I, p. 142f., Treitinger, Joc. cit., p. 146. 

42 See now E. H. Kantorowicz, The King’s Two Bodies, Princeton, 1957, especially 
pp. 87ff., and the literature cited there. 
43 Toc. cit., pp. 61ff. 
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ness and humility are as it were interchangeable, could and later did 
lead to conflict with the popes, they produced during the reign of 
Otto III a high degree of harmony between empire and papacy which, 
had it lasted, might have prevented the hardening pre-national ethnical 
enmities into the full fledged political nationalism of later times. 

A last point which should be mentioned even in the shortest discus- 
sion of the Holy Roman Empire of the tenth century is its contribution 
to a sphere which is close to the innermost core of the life and spirit 
of the Middle Ages. I am referring to the sphere of the liturgy in that 
wider sense which includes also the external forms and signs of spiritual 
and temporal authority, rituals, ceremonials, insignia of rulership, etc. 
With regard to the liturgy proper I may refer to an excellent survey 
of Father Theodor Klauser in which he has shown that in the critical 
times of the tenth century the Franco-German Church saved and en- 
riched the Roman liturgy for Rome herself and for the world. Not 
only did the Romano-German pontifical already mentioned form the 
basis of the Roman pontificals of later times, but except for baptism the 
ritual of all sacraments and sacramentals is greatly indebted to the 
approximately one hundred years from 962 to 1056 which constitute 
the acme of the Holy Roman Empire and its influence on the papacy.** 

Let us finally recall the venerable crown of the Holy Roman Empire 
and consider the liturgical formula which was used when it was placed 
on the emperor’s head. This the crown which is still (or rather again) 
preserved in Vienna and it is almost certainly the same crown which was 
used for Otto the Great’s coronation as emperor in 962. Only the cross 
and the present arc did not belong to the original crown; the present 
arc is a replacement of the time of Conrad II, from the first third of 
the eleventh century.*® 

The liturgical formula for the imperial coronation, which is con- 
tained in the Ordo Romanus of the Romano-German pontifical, i.e., 
in the Ordo Cencius I, was in its essence no doubt used in the act of 962. 
It begins with words: 

Accipe signum gloriae... 
and in English translation reads thus: 

Receive the sign of glory, in the name of the Father, and the Son, and 
the Holy Ghost, so that, scorning the ancient enemy (the devil) and the 


44T. Klauser, “Abendlandische Liturgiegeschichte,’ Eleutheria I, 1944, pp. 15ff. 

45 Cf. H. Fillitz, “Studien zur r6mischen Reichskrone,” Jahrbuch der Kunsthistori- 
schen Sammlungen in Wien, Vol. L, 1953, pp. 23ff., id., Die Insignien und Klei- 
nodien des Heiligen Rémischen Reiches, Wien, Miinchen, 1954, pp. 5Off., with 
bibliography, id., “Die Edelsteinanordnung auf der Reichskrone und ihre Beziehungen 
zur Spatantike,” Osterreichische Zeitschrift fiir Kunst und Denkmalpflege Vol. X, 
1956, pp. 38ff. See also J. Deér, “Die abendlandische Kaiserkrone des Hochmitte- 
lalters,” Schweizer Beitrige zur allgemeinen Geschichte, Vol. VII, 1949, pp. 53ff., 
id., “Der Ursprung der Kaiserkrone,” zbid., Vol. VIII, 1950, pp. 51ff.; certain aspects 
of these valuable studies are rightly criticized by Fillitz. 
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contagion of all vices, you may love judgment and justice and may live 
mercifully in such a way that you may receive from Our Lord Jesus Christ 
Himself the crown of the eternal kingdom in the company of the saints.** 


This accipe-formula has a certain affinity to other liturgical prayers 
in which symbols or insignia are handed over and received, and quite 
especially to the liturgy of baptism with its invocation of the three 
divine persons, its renunciations of the devil, and its promise of eternal 
life.*7 The signum gloriae, the crown itself, and its symbolism have re- 
cently been investigated in a most interesting manner by a collaborator 
of Professor Schramm, Dr. Decker-Hauff, and by Dr. A. Biihler. It is 
quite certain that the crown of the Holy Roman Empire expresses a 
profound liturgical and at the same time meta-political ideology. Through 
the number and color of its stones the crown suggests the vestments of 
the high priests of the Old Testament such as Aaron;*® we must re- 
member in this connection that the priest-king Melchisedek, Abraham’s 
friend was one of the great models of the quasi-priestly medieval em- 
peror.*® The crown also suggests the heavenly Jerusalem of the 
Apocalypse, with its foundation made of twelve precious stones, which 
ate in fact the same stones as those used on the crown, and with its 
twelve gates made of twelve pearls, again, it would seem, in rather close 
accordance with the use of pearls on the crown.” Finally—and this 
is a point which apparently has not yet been taken into consideration— 
the octagonal shape of the crown, which is quite unusual among medieval 


46 Cf, Andrieu, Ordines, Vol. IV, p. 462 (Ordo XLV, paragr. 6): ‘““Accipe signum 
gloriae in nomine patris et filii et spiritus sancti, ut, spreto antiquo hoste spretisque 
contagiis omnium vitiorum, sic iudicium et iustitiam diligas et misericorditer vivas, 
ut ab ipso domino nostro Iesu Christo ia consortio sanctorum aeterni regni coronam 
percipias. Qui cum patre et spiritu sancto vivit et regnat Deus per infinita saecula 
saeculorum. Amen.” 

47 For the contemporary liturgy of baptism see the Romano-German Pontifical as 
represented, for instance, by the Roman Pontifical of the Twelfth Century, Ordo 
XXXII, ed. Andrieu, Pontifical romain, Vol. I pp. 238ff., especially 246, paragraph 

“Accipe vestem sanctam candidam et immaculatam, quam perferas ante tribunal 
domini nostri Iesu Christi ut habeas vitam aeternam. Amen.” 

This formula is found already in Alcuin’s appendix to Hadrian I’s Sacramentarium 
Gregorianum, ed. H. A. Wilson, The Gregorian Sacramentary under Charles the 
Great. London, 1915, p. 163, n. 4; but the bestowal of the white garment to the 
neophyte is even much older. It should be noted that according to the Ordo Cencius I 
(cf. Andrieu, Ordines, Vol. IV, p. 461, paragr. 5) the emperor to be was anointed 
cn the right arm and between the shoulders, more or less in the same way in which 
before baptism the catechumen was anointed on his breast and between his shoulders 
(so already according to the Gelasian Sacramentary, ed. H. A. Wilson, Oxford, 1894, 
p. 79, cf. also Wilson, Gregorian Sacramentary, p. 162, Andrieu, Pontifical, Vol I, 
p. 242, paragr. 17); see also C. Erdmann Forschungen zur politischen Ideenwelt des 
Frihmittelalters, Berlin, 1951, p. 71. 

48 Cf. A. Biihler, “Die alttestamentliche Deutung der deutschen Reichskrone,” Das 
Minster, Vol. V, 1952, pp. 332ff. 

49 Cf. F. Kern, “Der Rex et Sacerdos in bildlicher Darstellung,” Festschrift fur 
Dietrich Schafer, Jena, 1915, pp. 1ff. 

50 See Apocalypse 21:14-21; cf. H. Decker-Hauff, “Die Reichskrone, angefertigt 
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crowns, again evokes the very old symbolism of baptism, for which one 
need only refer to the numerous octagonal fonts and baptistery churches. 
This symbolism is well known to be connected with the resurrection, that 
is to say with Easter Sunday as the eighth day of Passion Week, and with 
the world age speculation of early Christian and medieval times according 
to which the eight signifies eternity.°' The baptismal, resurrectional, 
and supra-temporal symbolism of an octagonal crown was certainly 
well suited to the emperor's function as a converter of pagans and 
propagator of the Church, as a servant of Christ and the apostles, as an 
image of the ruler of the eternal kingdom. His signum gloriae, the crown, 
was intended to be a symbol of all these things. And this brings us 
back once more to East Central Europe and especially to the millenium 
of Poland’s conversion to Christianity. 

What I have in mind is of course the much disputed text in the 
twelfth century Polish chronicler called the Anonymus Gallus; the 
author, who has utilized an older source, tells us that in the year 1000 
during his visit to the tomb of St. Adalbert at Gniezno Otto III honored 
Boleslas Chrobry by placing his own imperial crown on the head of the 
Polish duke.°? This account raises many questions, especially as to its 
relation to Boleslas’ later elevation to the royal dignity, in 1025°°, and 
concerning the possibility of his patriciate.°* Nevertheless, the sources 
which we have for the Polish coronation act of the year 1000 indicate 


fiir Kaiser Otto I,” in Schramm, Herrschaftszetchen und Staatssymbolik Ul, Monum. 
Germ. Schriften XIII, II 1955, pp. 583ff. 

51 Cf. F. J. Dodlger, “Zur Symbolik des altchristlichen Taufhauses I: Das Oktogon 
und die Symbolik der Achtzahl ...,’ Antike und Chrisientum Vol. IV, 1934; see also 
my book The Idea of Reform, Cambridge, Mass., 1959, pp. 222ff. 

52 Galli Anonymi Chronicon, Codicis saec. XIV Zamoscianus appellati reproductio 
palaeographica, ed. J. Krzyzanowski, Warsaw, 1948, pl. VII: . Et accipiens imperiale 
diadema capitis sui capiti Bolezlaui in amicities fedus imposuit . .Et tanta sunt 
illo die dilectione cogniti, quod imperator eum fratrem et cooperatorem imperii 
constituit et populi Romani amicum et socium appellavit.” 

This text seems to indicate that Otto crowned Boleslas at the inspiration of the 
moment; it does not suggest a coronation with permanent constitutional conseuences. 
See also the independent account of c. 1100 in the Miracula S. Adalberti 9, Monum. 
Germ. Histor., Scriptores, Vol.-IV, Hannover, 1841, p. 615; this source offers 
important corroboration of the coronation act, but mistakenly speaks of a royal 
coronation. Cf. now Uhlirz, Joc. cit., p. 553. 

53 Cf. H. Bresslau, Jahrbiicher des Deutschen Reichs unter Konrad Il, Vol. I, 
Leipzig, 1879, p. 53. When the Anonymus Gallus, loc. cit., uses the phrase in regale 
solium glorianter redimitum in connection with the coronation act of the year 1000, 
there can be little doubt that the term regale is used here only in a vague and general 
sense. 

54 Appelt, Joc. cit., pp. O9ff., and Uhlirz, Joc. cit., p. 553, are right in stressing 
(against Zeissberg and against Erdmann, /oc. cit., pp. 100f.) the fact that the title 
patricius does not occur in any of the sources for the relations between Boleslas and 
Otto III. Yet Appelt goes too far in rejecting the Anonymus Gallus as a usable source 
for the coronation act of 1000, especially as the latter is mentioned also in the 
Miracula §. Adalberti. Appelt rightly observed the probable use of the “Donation of 
Constantine” by the Anonymus Gallus (used probably also by the author of the 
Miracula), but this does not necessarily invalidate the historicity of the event. 
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quite clearly in my opinion what the main significance of this act was. 
Otto III, perhaps in an impulsive and enthusiastic gesture, took from 
his own head his crown, his signum gloriae the religious and meta- 
political symbolism of which we now know, and he placed it on the 
head of Boleslas, constituting him at the same time frater et cooperator 
imperii, amicus et socius populi Romani, a brother and co-worker of the 
empire, a friend and companion of the Roman people. The emperor 
thus made manifest his hope and conviction that he and Boleslas would 
jointly work for the conversion of pagans and the solidarity of Europe 
under the inspiring idea of a universally conceived, Rome-centered, 
Christ-centered empire. 
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FRANCIS DVORNIK 


THE ROLE OF BOHEMIA AND ST. ADALBERT IN THE SPREAD 
OF CHRISTIANITY IN POLAND 


The role of the Czechs in the spread of Christianity in Poland appears, 
thanks to recent discoveries, more prominent than it has been so far 
generally admitted. The Polish nation appeared on the scene of world 
history only in the tenth century. At that time the Czechs, especially 
the Moravian branch, were known to the Christian world for over 
one hundred and fifty years. Although it sounds strange even to Irish 
ears, it is now established beyond doubt that the first missionaries among 
the Moravians and perhaps also among the Slovaks were Irish priests 
and bishops.’ They were inspired by the monastic and missionary ideals 
of St. Columban and his disciples, who from the seventh century on 
traversed the European continent, founding monasteries and preaching 
the gospel. We know that their missionary activity had extended as far 
as Iceland in the north and Spain and Italy in the south.? They con- 
verted a great part of Germany and were particularly active in Bavaria. 
The veneration of Irish saints in Switzerland, Bavaria, and Austria still 
recalls their activity in this part of Europe.’ 

Already St. Columban had expressed his intention of preaching the Gos- 
pel to the Slavs in the Alpine regions, the Slovenes.* He changed his plan, 
however, and went instead to Italy. The Irish monks in Bavarian monas- 
teries had in the eighth century a welcome opportunity to realize Colum- 
ban’s intention, and they developed a lively missionary activity among the 
Slavs of former Pannonia and Noricum, which were then occupied by 
Slavic tribes and by the Bavarians. Although St. Boniface, who had 


1See for details J. Stauber, “Influences irlandaise dans la christianisation des 
Slaves polabes et des Polonais,” Etudes Slaves et Est-Européennes, Vol. Ill, fasc. 34, 
1958-59, pp. 1-23. On the Irish missions in Pannonia and Moravia, see the recent 
publication by J. Cibulka, Velkomoravsky kostel v Modré u Velebradu a zacatky 
krestanstvi na Moravé (The Great Moravian Church at Modra near Velehrad and 
the beginning of Christianity in Moravia), Prague, 1958, with a long summary in 
German. Cf. also J. G. Cinlik, Anglo-Saxon and Slovak-Avar Patterns of the Gutb- 
bert Gospel, Cleveland, 1958, pp. 65ff., 83ff. 

2Cf. L. Gougaud, Gaelic Pioneers of Christianity, Dublin, 1923, pp. 1-41. 

3 Especially of S.S. Colomban, Kilian, Fridolin, Gall, Brigid, Fursa. 

4 Vita Columbani I, c. 27. Mon. Germ. Hist. Scr. rerum Meroving. Vol. IV, p. 104. 
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organized religious life among the Germans, objected to the Irish-Scotch 
missionary methods, two Irishmen occupied episcopal thrones in Bavaiia, 
St. Virgil—Ferghil, or Fearghail in modern Irish—archbishop of Salz- 
burg (he died in 784) and Sidonius, bishop of Passau. Virgil was par- 
ticularly active among the Slavs in Pannonia.° This activity redoubled 
when the Avars, who had occupied modern Hungary, were defeated by 
Charlemagne and forced to accept Christianity. At the end of the eighth 
century Irish missionaries were able to build solid Christian foundations 
in Moravia also. They were received willingly by the Slavs because 
they were not emmissaries of the neighboring Franks, who had extended 
their sway over Bavaria, but were simple missionaries preaching the 
Gospel. 

The fact that Irish and Scottish missions had reached Moravia and had 
found fertile soil there was only recently confirmed by the discovery of 
the foundations of a stone church in Modra in southern Moravia, which 
recall the architecture of the early Irish period. This church seems to 
have been constructed about the year 809.° Czech archaeologists are 
looking for remains of other constructions of this kind and it seems that 
the foundations of another church of Irish architecture has been found 
at Mikulcice. This structure is dated from the first half of the ninth 
century. 

These new discoveries, of course, were unexpected and have changed 
our knowledge of the Christianization of the Slavs. The first Slavic trans- 
lations of certain liturgical prayers, the fragments of which are known, 
were made by the Bavarian clergy with the collaboration of Irish mission- 
aries. They were most probably destined for the Pannonian Slavs, the 
modern Slovenes.’ All this shows that the Moravians and the Slovaks 
were already Christians when in 863 the Greek brothers, St. Cyril and 
Methodius, reached Moravia, sent by the Byzantine emperor, Michael II, 
and the patriarch, Photius, at the request of the Moravian prince, 
Rastislav. All this explains why the biographies of the two Byzantine 
brothers do not disclose—as is the habit in hagiographic literature—how 
many pagans had been baptized by the two saints, but stress rather 
taeir cultural activity—translation of liturgical books into Slavonic, 
introduction of the vernacular into the liturgy, translation of Greek 

5 See for details Cibulka, op. cit., pp. 137ff. The main source for the activity of 
the clergy of Salzburg among the Slovenes is the “Conversio Bagoariorum et 
Carantanorum,” Mon. Germ. Hist. Script. Vol. XI, pp. 6-14, new edition by M. Kos, 
Liubljana, 1936. 

6 Cibulka, op. cit., pp. 212ff. 

7 Published by V. Vondrak, Frizinské pamatky, Prague, 1896. See on these trans- 
lations A. V. Isacenko, Jazyk a pévod frizinskych pamiatok (The Language and Origin 


of the Fragments of Freising), Bratislava, 1943. Specialists are still debating if the 
idiom in which they are translated is nearer to the Slovene or to Slovak languages. 
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canon and civil law books.® This also explains why the two Greeks 
did not introduce Eastern liturgy into Moravia, but translated the Roman 
missal from Greek manuscripts, which they had brought with them, 
into Slavonic. It has been found that the Roman formulary was known 
in Byzantium—several manuscripts are still preserved—and it is possible 
that Mass was also sometimes said in some Byzantine monasteries accord- 
ing to the Roman liturgy, in Greek (the Greeks called it the liturgy of St. 
Peter). It is thus possible that the two brothers, natives of Thessalonica, got 
acquainted with the Roman liturgy in their native city or in Byzantium.® 

Another aim of the Byzantine mission was to effect the reorganiza- 
tion of the Slavic Church and to obtain its independence from the 
Frankish Church. This was realized by St. Methodius with the consent 
of Pope Hadrian II, who not only approved the use of the Slavonic 
language in the liturgy, but resuscitated for Methodius the old metropo- 
litan see of Sirmium, promoting him to the rank of apostolic legate 
with the mission to the Slavs.’ 

In spite of the opposition from the Frankish clergy, Methodius 
worked very successfully in Moravia, Bohemia, Slovakia, and Pannonia. 
His biographer speaks only of one conversion due to his direct interven- 
tion—that of the prince of the Wislans, who had been forced to recog- 
nize the supremacy of Svatopluk, ruler of Great Moravia.’ This is 
the only documentary evidence which we can produce showing that 
Christianity had penetrated among the Poles even before 880. The 
Wislans were a Slavic tribe of Polish stock, and occupied that part of 
Galicia where Cracow was already becoming an important political center. 

This of course means that the Czech priests had introduced into this 
future center of Poland the Slavonic liturgy. This first stage of Polish 

8 For details see my recent book, The Slavs, Their Early History and Civilization, 
Boston, 1956, pp. 80ff. 

9 See on this problem, J. Vasica, “Slovanska liturgie sv. Petra” (The Slavic Liturgy 
of St. Peter), Byzantinoslavica, Vol. VIII, 1934-46, pp. 1-54 with a resumé in Latin. 
See the edition of the liturgy by M. H. W. Codrington, “The Liturgy of St. Peter,” 
Liturgiegeschichtliche Quellen und Forschungen, Minster, 1936, and J. M. Hanssen’s 
study, “La liturgie romano-byzantine de Saint Pierre,” Orientalia Christiana Periodica, 
Vol. IV, 1938, pp. 235-259, Vol. V, 1939, pp. 103-150. It seems now established that 
the Prince Rostislav of Moravia had asked the Byzantine Emperor Michael II for a 
law book. In reality, the oldest Slavic legal work, the Zakon sudnyj Liudem (Judicial 
Law for Laymen), is based on the Byzantine handbook, the Ecloga and was com- 
posed by St. Cyril. 

10 Cf. for details F. Dvornik, Les Légendes de Constantin et de Méthode vues de 
Byzance, Prague, 1933, pp. 267ff. 

11 Chapter XI of the Slavonic Life of St. Methodius, composed in the ninth century: 
“A very powerful pagan prince, established on the Vistula, mocked and tormented 
the Christians. [Methodius] told him through his envoy: ‘It would be better, son, if 
you would be baptized willingly and in thy own land, in order not to become a 
prisoner and be baptized unwillingly in a foreign country, remembering then myself? 


And so it happened.” See the French translation of the Legend in my work Les 
Légendes, p. 389. 
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Christianity was almost unknown or disregarded by historians. It was 
thought that this first Christianization collapsed after the destruction 
of the Moravian Empire, by the new invaders—the Magyars—at the 
beginning of the tenth century. But the historians had overlooked the 
fact that the Pope Stephen, IX, although not favorable to the use of 
Slavonic in the liturgy, had sent in 889 legates to Moravia with the 
mission of ordaining bishops and reorganizing the Moravian Church, dis- 
organized after the death of St. Methodius (885).’” It seems certain that 
the legate fulfilled their mission, although we have no direct informa- 
tion on its results. 

There is a great possibility that one or two of these bishops had 
survived the catastrophe in the Polish part of former Great Moravia. 
The catalogue of the bishops of Cracow, drawn up about the middle of 
the thirteenth century, mentions two bishops before Poppo who occupied 
this see in the year 1000. Their names are Prohorius and Proculphus, 
both names unfamiliar in the Latin West, but common in the Greek 
East.'* The bishop of Passau, Pilgrim, gives in one of his documents a 
vague hint that some bishop had survived the Moravian catastrophe. 
This would very well fit for Cracow, the capital of the Polish province 
which had guarded its autonomy under the supremacy of the Moravian 
princes. This province was not invaded by the Magyars, becoming a 
Magyar tributary only in 955. It is thus quite probable that Prohorius, 
the bishop of Cracow, continued his activity among the Polish Christians, 
and was succeeded by Proculphus."* 

There are some other signs showing that this first stage of Polish 
Christianity was of longer duration than has been surmised. The cult 
of St. Clement, whose relics had been brought by Cyril and Methodius 
to Rome, and who was the patron saint of the new Slavic Church, wide- 
spread in the Cracow region, where several churches to his honor were 
erected.” This indicates that Greco-Slavonic traditions brought there 
from Moravia had survived in Cracow after the destruction of Moravia. 

Another discovery was made during the war, when the Polish scholar 
J. Zathey discovered a fragment of a Polish calendar from the thirteenth 
century, from the region of Cracow. Among the saints whose feast day 
is marked is St. Gorazd, the Czech disciple of St. Methodius, who had. 
designated him to become his successor as archbishop of Moravia and 

12 This is documented by the protest of the Bavarian episcopate against the estab- 
lishment of an archbishop and three bishops in Moravia, addressed to the Pope 
John IX in 901. Migne, Patres Lat., Vol. 131, cols. 34-38. 

13 See F. Dvornik, The Making of Central and Eastern Europe, London, 1949, 
ST ki H. Paszkiewicz, The Origin of Russia, London, 1954, pp. 383ff. 


15 M. Niechaj, “De cultu S. S. Cyrilli et Methodii in Polonia,” Acta VII Conventus 
Velebradensis, Olomouc, 1937, pp. 153-59. 
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Pannonia.'® The cult of St. Cyril and Methodius in this part of Poland 
continued to exist, for in the ancient breviaries of the Polish clergy 
there was a special invocation to the two saints. It should be noted that 
the cult of St. Gorazd did not survive in Moravia or Bohemia, continuing 
to exist, in addition to the Cracow region, only in Orthodox lands, espe- 
cially Bulgaria. All this indicates that the Polish tribes of Galicia were 
Christianized already at the end of the ninth century, and that the 
Roman rite in the Slavonic language imported to the Cracow region by 
Moravian priests continued to be practised there after the fall of the 
Moravian Empire. 

The defeat of the Magyars by the Emperor Otto I at the Lechfeld in 
955 opened a new chapter in the history of Polish religious life. Bohemia 
had become the heir of Great Moravia. Many disciples of the two 
Greek apostles St. Cyril and Methodius found refuge in Bohemia with 
their cultural treasures saved from destruction."7 The two biographies of 
St. Adalbert, one written by the Roman monk Canaparius at the end 
of the tenth century, and the other composed by Adalbert’s adviser St. 
Bruno, son of a German count, about the year 1004,"* give us a clearer 
picture of the situation in Bohemia in the tenth century. The country 
was divided into two dukedoms governed by two princely families—the 
Premyslides with Prague and the Slavniks. Adalbert was a scion of the 
Slavniks, controlling the south-eastern part of Bohemia. The remains 
of a stone church of the tenth century, where St. Adalbert had worshipped, 
were recently discovered at Libice, the residence of the Slavniks. Boleslas 
], the head of the Premyslides and Slavnik, Adalbert’s father, participated 
in the military expedition of the Emperor Otto I against the Magyars, 
and profiting from the victory of the Emperor, they added Moravia with 
Slovakia and modern Galicia with Cracow, so far controlled by the 
Magyarts, to their common dominion. They became neighbors of Poland, 
united under the rule of the first known Polish prince, Mieszko."® The 
appearance of his name in German chronicles announced that a new 
nation was entering history with a firm step, forcing the contemporary 
spectators to focus their attention on the new actor on the European 
stage, who from that time on was to play an important role in Eastern 
Europe. Mieszko the First, who had introduced his nation into world 
history, was a talented ruler, full of vigor and dynamic energy. He 


16 J. Zathey “O kilku przepadtych zabytkach rekopigmiennych Biblioteki Narodowej 
w Warszawie (Remnants of Some Lost Manuscripts in the National Library in 
Warsaw) published in Studia z dziejéw kultury polskiej, Warsaw, 1949, pp. 73-86, 
ed. H. Barycz, J. Hudlewicz. 

17 Cf, my book The Slavs, Their Early History, pp. 170ff. 

18 Published in the Fontes rerum Bohemicarum, ed. J. Emler, Prague, 1871, Vol. I, 
pp. 224-302. 
19 See for details my book The Making, pp. 11ff., 95ff. 
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understood well what the appearance of a new form of the Roman 
Empire, full of vigor and dynamic energy, renovated by Otto I and his 
signal victory over the troublesome Magyars means for this part of 
Europe and for his new state which he was trying to put on a solid 
basis. The Emperor’s prestige grew enormously in the eyes of contem- 
poraries, and this was illustrated by the request of the first Russian 
Christian princess, Ol’ga, addressed to Otto for missionaries.” This 
German attempt at the Christianization of the Russians did not succeed, 
but Mieszko saw the inevitability for him and his nation of becoming 
Christian in order to avoid the interference of the Emperor in Polish 
affairs. Although he was in good stead with the Germans, he preferred 
to apply for priests to his more friendly neighbors, the Czechs. He 
concluded an alliance with the rulers of Bohemia and received in addition 
the hand of Boleslas I’s daughter, Dubravka, who became the first 
Polish Christian duchess. Mieszko was baptized and Christianity began 
to spread among the Polish tribes controlled by him.?* 

There is still another problem concerning the beginning of Christianity 
iti Poland, which still awaits solution. In recent times, the theory has 
been put forward that Irish missionaries might have had a share also in 
the spread of Christianity among the Poles. Some pretend to have found 
traces of Irish missionary activity among the Ljutici, a Slavic tribe on 
the Elbe River. The center of the Ljutici was Brandenburg, and some 
scholars see in this name the proof that Irish missions had reached even 
this Slavic tribe. Because the oldest form of the name of this city seems 
to have been Brendaburg, they say that this name was given to it by 
Irish priests, who spread among their new converts the veneration of the 
famous Irish Saint Brendan. Irish influences spread from the Elbe 
region as far as the Polish tribes, and the scholars favoring the Irish 
thesis think that even the name of the first Polish ruler—Mieszko— 
discloses the presence of Irish monks in Poland. They derive this name 
from Misach, one of the minor Old Testament prophets, arguing that 
it was the habit of Irish missionaries to give to their converts Biblical 
names,”” 

This theory has however its weaknesses. We cannot find any traces 
of Irish monks in central Germany at that period. At that time all 
monasteries which had been founded by the Irish monks and given the 





20 On Olga’s baptism and her embassy to Otto I, see my book The Making, pp. 67ff. 

21For details see tbzd., pp. 70ff. F. Dvornik, The Slavs, pp. 110ff. 

22 J. Stauber, “Influences irlandaises dans la Christianisation des Slaves polabes et 
des Polonais,”’ op. cit., pp. 1-23. On Mieszko, see the study by W. Semkowiez, 
“Geneza imienia Mieszko z historycznego punktu widzenia” (The Origin of the Name 
Mieszko from the Historical Viewpoint) in K. Nitsch’s Festschrift Inter arma, 
Cracow, 1946, pp. 67-84. Semkowicz thinks that Jordan, the first Polish bishop, was 
perhaps an Irishman. 
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rule of St. Columban had been forced to accept the Benedictine rule. We 
know that Irish monks had again in the ninth and tenth centuries sought 
safety on the continent from Norman inroads into the island. Their 
presence can be ascertained especially in Belgium at Liége, but no traces 
of them have been found in central Germany. If we are rather skeptical 
about the presence of Irish missionaries among the Slavic tribes on the 
Elbe River and in Poland, we are ready to admit that at a later date 
some Irish influences might have reached Poland from Liége. It is well 
known that the Poles entertained lively relations with this center of 
learning in the eleventh century. This problem needs to be examined 
more thoroughly by Polish and Irish scholars. 

The conversion of Mieszko and his people is dated 963. Because 
Bohemia was at that time biliturgical, not only Latin priests, but also 
priests of the Slavonic rite started to work in Poland. The first desire of 
the two allies—Boleslas I and Mieszko—was to secure for their country 
an independent hierarchy. Bohemia was under the jurisdiction of the 
bishop of Regensburg in Bavaria. The extension of Bohemian supremacy 
ever Moravia with Slovakia, Silesia, and Galicia demanded an ecclesias- 
tical reorganization of the vast domain. Both rulers sent a delegation 
to Rome, most probably on common decision. The Pope granted the 
permission in 967 for the foundation of the bishopric in Prague and 
in Poland. Mieszko had no difficulty in obtaining the consent of the 
emperor, being much more independent of the Empire than Boleslas II 
and Otto I’s successor Otto II, the realization of the plan of 967 was 
effected only in 973 when Otto II confirmed the foundation of a bishopric 
in Prague and of another in Moravia. Galicia with Cracow was thus 
subjected for a short time to a bishop of Moravia. The first bishop of 
Prague was the Saxon Thietmar. The first Polish bishopric was erected 
in Poznan and was subject directly to Rome. The first Polish bishop was 
Jordan, most probably one of the priests who had accompanied Dubravka 
to Poland. The Czech bishops were subordinate to Mainz in Saxony.”* 

Both reigning houses in Bohemia naturally desired to have control 
over the bishop of Prague. The rivalry between the house of the Premy- 
slides and that of the Slavniks is manifested by the fact that the Slavniks 
sent their candidate Adalbert-Wojciech-Vojtech to the bishopric of 
Magdeburg in Saxony for education. The Premyslides however preferred 
Regensburg in Bavaria, the rival of Saxony. There the brother of Boleslas 
II, Christian-Strachkvas was sent for an education. 

This rivalry was also enhanced by the fact that the house of the 
Slavniks was related to the Saxon imperial house and had more sympathies 
in Moravia due to the fact that they were neighbors. They had more 


23 For more details see my book The Making, pp. 71-83. 
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sympathies in Galicia due to greater tribal affinity.** This consideration 
prompted the Premyslides to conclude a compromise with the rival 
house. He abandoned the candidacy of his brother to the succession 
to the throne of bishop of Prague. When Thietmar died, Adalbert was 
chosen to become bishop of Prague under the condition that the new 
bishop would intervene in Rome in order to obtain the suppression 
of the bishopric of Moravia. Most probably Boleslas II feared that the 
Slavniks could find in the Moravian bishop a supporter and become 
thus more dangerous to his house. He thought that it would be easy 
tor him to control a single bishop of the whole dominion, although a 
scion of the rival house, if he were to reside in Prague. 

Adalbert obtained the suppression of the Moravian diocese and ex- 
tended his direct jurisdiction over the immense territory under the rule 
of the two reigning princes. On his missionary travels Adalbert visited 
also the neighboring land of Hungary, and became thus a missionary to 
the Magyars. He certainly administered to Stephen, the future first 
Hungarian king, the sacrament of confirmation.” It can be said without 
exaggeration that, thanks to Adalbert’s work which was continued by 
his friend Radla and other disciples, Hungary was definitely incorporated 
into the sphere of Roman and Latin civilization. Until that time the 
Magyars had been fluctuating between the Latin and the Byzantine 
worlds, accepting missionaries willingly from the Latin West and the 
Greek East. 

Although Adalbert’s work was very fruitful, he suddenly saw himself 
forced to offer his resignation and leave Prague. Adalbert’s departure 
form his bishopric has been so far described as the result of a misunder- 
standing between an idealistic bishop and his semi-barbarian followers, 
who lacked all comprehension of the holy shepherd’s pious ideas. St. 
Adalbert has been described as a severe ascetic, filled with monastic 
ideals stemming from St. Benedict, made again resplendent thanks to the 
reformist monastic movement of Cluny. The real reason for this fateful 
decision was not of a religious, but of a political nature, and when we 
interpret certain statements of Adalbert’s biographers in the correct 
manner, we are able to shed more light on Polish development under 
Mieszko and Polish chances of expansion towards Bohemia. The friendly 
relationship between the Polish Piast dynasty and the Czech Premyslides 
was disturbed in 988. As already mentioned, the Bohemian dukes had 

24 The Slavniks were Croatians and their territory seems to have been part of 
White Croatia which had extended over Galicia. The Croats were most probably 
an Iranian tribe which seems to have been forced by the Huns in the fourth century 
to seek refuge in these regions. The Slavic tribes living there accepted them as their 
masters. They were completely Slavicized. I have discussed these problems thoroughly 
in my book The Making, pp. 277ff. Cf. my book, The Slavs, pp. 104ff. 


25 On Adalbert’s career and his mission in Hungary, see my book The Making, 
pp. 77ff., 151ff. 
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occupied after 955 not only Moravia with Slovakia and Silesia, but also 
Galicia. Silesia and Galicia with Cracow, however, were claimed by the 
rising Polish state, and with some good reasons. Although the affinity 
of the Polish and Czech idioms was at that time much closer than it is 
today, so that Poles and Czechs could easily understand each other, the 
tribes inhabiting Silesia and Galicia were of Polish stock. Mieszko 
succeeded easily in winning the sympathies of these tribes and extending 
his supremacy over them. 

His success was also facilitated by the sympathies which the new 
head of the Slavniks, Adalbert’s father, Sobieslav, was showing the 
Poles. An estrangement had developed in Bohemia between the two 
houses, an estrangement caused most probably by Boleslas II, who did 
not hide his desire to eliminate the Slavniks from the rulership in 
Bohemia. Of course, Adalbert’s biographers did not disclose all this. 
They mention, however, that Bishop Adalbert protested against the 
sale of Christian war prisoners by Boleslas II to Jewish slave traders. 
There was only one Christian country with which Bohemia would be 
at war at that time—Poland. The war prisoners were thus Poles. 

Boleslas II not only rejected the Bishop’s protests, but was also pre- 
paring a new war in order to reconquer lost territory. Adalbert ad- 
monished the Duke to keep peace with Poland which was a Christian 
country. This, of course, made him suspect of sympathies with Poland, 
the more so, as the reigning Slavnik prince Sobeslav refused to support 
Boleslas’ war enterprise. Adalbert saw that in these circumstances he 
could not stay in Prague, and went to Rome, offering his resignation.”* 

After referring to Pope John XV, Adalbert intended to make a 
pilgrimage to the Holy Land, hoping that in the meantime the situation 
in Bohemia would be cleared up. He was however persuaded by the 
Abbot of Monte Cassino to abandon his plan and to serve rather God 
in a monastery. Finding the monastic life at Monte Cassino not severe 
enough, Adalbert wanted to become a disciple of the reformer of Greek 
monasticism in Italy, Nilus, not deterred by the difference of rite and by 
the strong Greek discipline.** St. Nilus gave him an introduction to the 
Abbot of St. Alexius, a Benedictine monastery in Rome, known for its 
severe discipline. Adalbert entered the monastery and became a Bene- 
dictine monk. 

In 922 however a delegation appeared in Rome from Bohemia, with 
representatives of both princely houses, asking the Pope to order Adalbert 
to return to his diocese. Again the biographers are silent about the real 
reason for this new démarche. When we complete their report with 


26 The Making, pp. 101ff. 
27 For more particulars on S. Nilus’ activity, see his Life in Migne patr-Graeca, 
Vol. 120, cols. 16-165. 
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other information, we discover that the reasons for Boleslas II’s request 
to have Adalbert back in Prague were again of a political nature. 
Boleslas II organized his expedition against Mieszko. In spite of a 
partial success at the beginning, he was defeated and his defeat made 
tinal the loss of Galicia and Silesia. Of course, this lack of success did 
not enhance his prestige in Bohemia and there was even the danger 
that the Slavniks who had refused to support his military adventure 
would join the Polish energetic ruler. In order to save himself, Boleslas II 
had no other alternative than to approach the Slavniks, who naturally 
promised to support Boleslas under the condition that Adalbert, a member 
of their dynasty, would be called back to his episcopal see. 

Adalbert would have preferred to stay in the Roman monastery, but, 
obeying the decision of a Roman synod, which had been convoked by 
the Pope, he returned to Prague. With their help he continued his 
missionary activity in his immense diocese, and also in Hungary. 

The peace between the two princely houses did not last. Boleslas II 
continued to be jealous of the rival reigning house in Bohemia and 
his advisers exhorted him to violent action against the Slavniks and the 
bishop. The tension was growing and Adalbert, fearing a bloody conflict 
between his family and Boleslas II, decided to return to his Roman 
monastery, hoping that his departure from Prague would relieve the 
tension. 

The events showed that Adalbert’s worse fears were to materialize. 
Pushed by the fanatical wing of the Premyslides’ foilowers, advocating 
drastic action against the Slavniks, Boleslas started military operations 
against the Slavniks in the fall of 955. Sobeslav, the head of the family, 
was, with a body of his serfs, in the Emperor’s army in Germany, 
marching against the unruly Slavic tribes on the river Elbe. Boleslas II 
sent his son with a detachment of his troops to help the Emperor, but 
he himself attacked the Slavniks. It seems, however, that the latter 
were ready for him and he was forced to conclude an armistice which 
would last until the return of Sobeslav from the expedition. Trusting 
the Duke’s word, the Slavniks demobilized their troops, but Boleslas’ die- 
hards insisted on forcing a decision, even if it meant a breach of promise. 
Boleslas II yielded to pressure, broke the armistice, treacherously attacked 
the unsuspecting Slavniks, and massacred the whole family, not sparing 
the women and children. Only the absentees, Sobeslav, Adalbert, and 
their half-brother Radim-Gaudentius escaped with their lives.?8 

The tragic downfall of Adalbert’s family closed an unfinished chapter 
in Polish and Czech history and had a serious consequence for further 
development of the Western Slavs. Mieszko’s policy was inspired by 


“8 For a complete account see my book The Making, pp. 97ff. 
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the desire to first unite all the Polish tribes, their unification to be 
followed by the rounding up of all the tribes that were akin to the 
Poles, beginning with those that occupied Bohemia, Moravia, and modern 
Slovakia, and ending with the Slavs then living on the right bank of the 
Elbe. The Slavniks were attracted by Mieszko’s display of power and. 
seemed inclined to join him in the realization of his plans.” Boleslas II 
pursued his own domestic policy. The disappearance of the Slavniks 
did seal Bohemian unity, but their victory would have achieved the 
same and would have prepared the way for fusion of the Poles and 
the Czechs into one nation, speaking the same language and forming a 
powerful state whose existence would thoroughly changed the further 
development of Europe. 

Adalbert had already reached his Roman monastery when he ob- 
tained the sad news of the extinction of his family. By a new intervention 
of fate, however, he had to again influence, although unwillingly, the 
political development of Europe. In Rome he met the young Emperor 
Otto III, and both became very close friends. Together with the French 
scholar Gerbert of Aurillac, Otto’s teacher, whom the Emperor had 
elevated to the papal throne as Silvester II (999-1003), Adalbert had 
his share in Otto’s new conception of the renovated Roman Empire, 
which was to be a federation of free Christian nations under the leader- 
ship of the Emperor and the Pope. Adalbert’s missionary work in 
Hungary and the good relations of his brother Sobeslav with Mieszko’s 
successor, Bolestaw the Great, prepared the Poles and the Hungarians 
for the acceptance after his death of Otto’s new political conception 
and the joining of the new Roman Empire.*° 

Before this happened, Adalbert rendered another signal service to 
the Poles. Freed by the definite refusal of Boleslas II to accept him as 
bishop of Prague, Adalbert went to Poland in order to become a mis- 
sionary bishop among Poland’s neighbors. He intended first to preach 
the Gospel to Poland’s western neighbors, the pagan Slavic tribe of the 
Ljutici, but Boleslas the Great persuaded him to go to Poland’s northern 
neighbors, the Baltic Prussians, who were more dangerous to Poland 
than the Ljutici. There he met his death and was buried with great 
pomp in Gniezno. He thus opened the missionary activity of Poland 
in the north, which triumphed in the fourteenth century with the con- 
version of the pagan Lithuanians. 

Boleslas the Great of Poland almost realized the dream of his father 

29 For a summary of information on Mieszko see the short publication by Z. 
Wojciechowski, Mieszko and the Rise of the Polish State, Baltic Pocket Library, 
Toru, Gdynia, London, 1936. 


30 On Otto’s conception of the renovated Roman Empire see my books The Making, 
pp. 136ff. and The Slavs, pp. 256ff. with more complete bibliography. 
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Mieszko, with the help of Adalbert’s brother Sobeslav.*? When after 
the death of Otto III (1002) his successor Henry II had abandoned 
the lofty political ideas of his predecessor, the Pole left this alliance with 
the Empire and started to extend his influence over Bohemia in order 
to form a mighty Slavic independent state in central Europe. The disorder 
in Bohemia after Boleslas II’s death helped him, with the help of Sobeslav, 
to impose on the Czechs his own candidate of the Premyslide dynasty, 
and at last he declared himself ruler of Bohemia. The death of Sobeslav 
and the intervention of Henry II forced him, however, to abandon 
Bohemia, but he held Moravia and Slovakia for a considerable time. 
The struggle with the Emperor and his death prevented him from making 
a new attempt at the occupation of Bohemia. It was a great pity, be- 
cause the only Slavic nation which could have formed a Slavic state in 
central Europe was Poland. The fusion of the Poles and the Czechs 
into one nation would have given a different course to the development 
ot central and eastern Europe. St. Adalbert’s name is intimately connected, 
with these hopes and disillusions, and the veneration which both nations 
have for him can once more bring them together. 

When considering the political events which so tragically influenced 
Adalbert’s life, we must not overlook his merits in the spread of Christian- 
ity in central Europe, especially in Poland. First of all, it was Adalbert 
who introduced the Benedictine Order into Bohemia, Poland, and 
Hungary. He founded the Abbey of Brevnov in Prague, the Abbey of 
Trzemeszno or Miedzyrzecz in Poland, and his friend Radla also became 
the Abbot of the First Hungarian Benedictine monastery, the Abbey of 
St. Martin. During his short stay in Poland, Adalbert showed a great 
interest in the reform of religious life in Polish territories. There is a 
tradition that he introduced the old Polish custom of adding to Lent 
the two weeks after the Sunday of Septuagesima.*? This shows the 
ascetic character of the saint and his desire to introduce more severd 
practices into Polish religious life. 

The researches of modern Slavic philologists, especially of Roman 
Jakobson and J. Birkenmajer have shown that Adalbert also inaugurated 
Polish literary production. They have brought forth serious arguments 
in favor of the thesis that the first verse of the popular Polish song in 
honor of Our Lady, called Bogurodzica, dates from the tenth century 
and that it logical composer was Saint Adalbert.** He is thus also one 
of the first Polish poets and writers. 

This is the more probable as it is known from his biographers that 

31 The best Polish publication on Boleslas the Great is that by S. Zakrzewski, 
Bolestaw Chrobry Wielki (Boleslas the Brave, the Great), Lwéw-Cracow, 1925. Cf. 
The Making, pp. 145ff., 190ff., 205ff. 


82 See H. G. Voigt, Adalbert of Prag, Berlin, 1898, pp. 295ff. 
33 Cf. especially J. Birkenmayer’s study Bogurodzica Dziewica, Lwéw, 1937. 
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Adalbert propagated popular religious songs among the faithful in 
Bohemia. The first Czech religious hymn in honor Wenceslas is also 
cften brought into connection with the Saint’s pastoral activity in his 
immense diocese.** He knew very well that the best way to bring the 
people nearer to God was to let them speak to their Lord in their native 
language. 

The name of St. Adalbert is also intimately connected with the erec- 
tion of an independent hierarchical organization in Poland. Otto III, 
a friend and admirer of St. Adalbert, rejoiced at the news of Adalbert’s 
death because he could boast of a friend in heaven and a mighty inter- 
cessor at the Lord’s throne. In order to honor Adalbert’s memory, he 
made a solemn pilgrimage to his tomb at Gniezno, and with the consent 
of the Pope, Silvester II, he promoted Gniezno to the rank of a metro- 
politan see with three bishoprics. The first Polish metropolitan was 
Gaudentius, the half-brother of St. Adalbert.*° Otto III also honored 
Boleslas the Great, crowning him with a diadem, handing him a replica, 
of the spear once used by St. Mauritius, and conferring on him the title 
of patricius and ally of the Roman Empire. 

The metropolitan of Gniezno had jurisdiction over the northern and 
central parts of Poland. However, it now appears that for the eastern 
part of Poland another metropolitan see was established, most probably 
at Sandomierz in Galicia. The old Slavonic liturgy introduced in the 
ninth century predominated in this area.** The foundation of the 
second metropolis is denied by most Polish historians. Recent discoveries, 
however, are making this supposition more and more likely. It is also 
quite possible that Boleslas the Great was anxious to protect Polish in- 
terests in Galicia by protecting the Slavonic liturgy used there against 
possible propaganda from Kiev, which at that time was already Chistian, 
but which used the Eastern liturgy, also in Slavonic translation. The 
existence by the beginning of the twelfth century of the Roman rite 
in Slavonic in Galicia is now admitted by many many scholars. The 
reforms of Gregory VII put an end to this practice in Bohemia and in 
Poland. 

The example of St. Adalbert provoked a wave of enthusiasm for 
missionary activity in the whole of Poland and Europe. Under the 
protection of the Emperor Otto III, several missionary centers were 
built: in Rome in the Abbey of St. Alexius where St. Adalbert had lived, 
in Ravenna where Boleslas of Poland had sent one of his sons for train- 


34 Cf. R. Jakobson, Nejstarsi pisne ceské (Oldest Czech Religious Hymns), Prague, 
1929. 
35 Cf. M. Z. Jedlicki, “La Création du premier archévéché polonais,” Revue Hist. 
du droit francais et étranger, 1933. 

36 On this problem see especially H. Paszkiewicz, The Origin of Russia, pp. 381- 
404: A Polish metropolitan see of the Slavonic rite. 
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ing, and in Gniezno in Poland. The death of Otto III stopped the re- 
alization of all these missionary plans. But Poland obtained more patron 
saints, the Five Brothers, murdered before they could follow St. Adalbert 
in his mission, and St. Bruno of Querfurt, Adalbert’s biographer, who 
worked in Hungary, in Russia, and lastly in Prussia with the support of 
the Polish Duke, where he met a martyr’s death.** The eyes of all con- 
temporary Christian Europe were focused on Poland. It was realized— 
according to the general conception of the time—that this young nation 
had obtained the fullness of its rights in the Christian commonwealth, 
because it had produced such a great martyr, whose example had given 
the Church a new series of heroes for the faith. 

St. Adalbert’s memory was also cherished by the new Christian 
neighbors of the Poles, the Russians of Kiev. His name was invoked. 
in some ancient prayers preserved in Russian manuscripts. Adalbert’s 
example inspired St. Procopius to found the Abbey of Sazava in Bohemia, 
where Slavic books were composed and copied and the service was 
performed only according to the Slavic liturgy. The Benedictine monks 
of this abbey were in lively contact with the Russian monks of Kiev 
and transmitted to them numerous translations of Latin religious com- 
positions and prayers with invocations of Western-English, German, 
Scandinavian, and Czech saints, and even holy popes. In this activity 
they were aided by Polish monks of the Slavonic rite. The cult of 
Western saints was thus introduced into ancient Russia, and manuscripts 
of these prayers are preserved down to the sixteenth century.** The 
rapprochement of the Eastern and Western Churches was thus prepared 
unconsciously by these pious followers of St. Adalbert. It is to be re- 
gretted that this activity was stopped in the twelfth century, when the 
Slavic rite was eliminated from Bohemia and Poland. From this time 
on starts also the beginning of the estrangement between Russian and 
Western Christianity, which grew into open hostility. Let us hope that 
other followers of St. Adalbert will resume his work. 


37 The Life of the Five brothers is published in Monum. Germ. Script., Vol. XV, 
pp. 716-738. On Bruno see the most recent publication by R. Wenskus, Studien zur 
h:storisch-politischen Gedankenwelt Brunos von Quenfurt, Minster, Cologne, 1956. 

38 See for details my study “Les Bénédictions et la christianisation de la Russie,” 
L’Eglise et les Eglises, Chevetogne, 1954, pp. 323-349. 
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THE CHRISTIANIZATION OF KIEVAN RUS‘* 


Prince Viadimir’s Rus’ adopted Christianity twenty odd years after 
it had been adopted by Micszko’s Poland. Thus scholars and future 
organizers of Russiae sacrum millennium still have some twenty years’ 
time to agree on the exact date and place of Vladimir’s baptism and to 
tell us with certitude when, where, and by whom the first permanent 
ecclesiastical hierarchy was introduced among the Eastern Slavs. But 
we do not have to wait for the results of these special researches if our 
aim is general as it is today: to trace the progress of Christianity among 
the Eastern Slavs, to view the final act of this progress against the 
general background of the tenth century, and to assess the immediate 
consequences of Vladimir’s conversion. 

Ever since antiquity and down to the late Middle Ages, the Mediter- 
ranean world maintained a bridgehead in Eastern Europe—the Crimean 
peninsula. Christianity may have spread among Jewish communities 
there as early as the apostolic times. By the early Middle Ages, Byzantine 
Crimea served as a place of exile for recalcitrant popes, like Martin I, 
and as a haven for monks fleeing iconoclastic persecution in the Eastern 
Empire. By the eighth and ninth century the peninsula was covered by 
a network of Byzantine bishoprics. 

Thus it is plausible to assume that Christianity may have radiated 
from the Crimea to the north even before the ninth century. The Crimea 
did serve in 861 as a springboard for the Khazar mission of St. Cyril, 
the later apostle of the Slavs. It may have performed a similar role 
at an earlier date. But before the ninth century it must have been diffi- 
cult for Christian influences coming from the south to reach the Eastern 
Slavs who lived in the Kiev region, since these Slavs were separated 
trom the Byzantine Crimea by various nomadic peoples who, in the 
course of their westward movement, spelled each other in the Ukrainian 
steppe. Closer contacts with Byzantine possessions and the Byzantine 
capital itself became possible only with the emergence of a force which 
could control, or at least safely enjoy, the Dnieper waterway linking 


* Printed as delivered at the Fordham University Conference. Editor. 
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the hinterland zones with the Black Sea. Such a force was in existence 
by the middle of the ninth century. I am referring to the Scandinavian 
Russes who formed the upper crust in the Varangian-Slavic principalities 
which they helped create in Eastern Europe. A Varangian expedition, 
criginating in Kiev, attacked Constantinople in 1860. Almost imme- 
diately, Byzantium struck back with spiritual weapons; in 866 Patriarch 
Photius proudly announced to his eastern colleagues the progress of 
Christianity among the fierce Russes and the dispatch of a bishop for 
the Russian mission. This mission to the barbarians of the north was 
only one of many which Byzantium was simultaneously and successfully 
undertaking among the Balkan and Central European Slavs: Bulgarians, 
Serbs, Moravians, and Pannonians. In Eastern Europe this first attempt 
failed, probably because a competing Scandinavian group swept away the 
pro-Christian rulers of Kiev, but from then on, especially from the 
second quarter of the tenth century, we have convincing evidence that 
Christianity began to take roots in Kiev. Some Russes who ratified the 
Russo-Byzantine treaties of the mid-tenth century were Christians. A 
Christian church existed in Kiev at the same time. It was dedicated to 
St. Eliah who, to judge by one of his attributes, was a competitor to the 
local pagan god of thunder, Perun. By 957 Ol’ga, a Kievan princess and 
regent of the realm, had been baptized, probably in Constantinople, 
which she visited in any case. And the first recorded Christian martyrs 
of Kiev antedate the Christianization of the land. They are two Varan- 
gians killed by the pagan mob; their martyrdom is placed by the Russian 
Primary Chronicle in the year 983. 

However highly placed the Kievan converts to Christianity may have 
been at that time, we still must speak of individual conversions, not of 
the baptism of the land. For Rus’ as a whole to have been baptized, 
the notion of the Rus’ land had to crystallize in the minds of the Kievan 
princes. In that respect Svjatoslav, Ol’ga’s son, is somewhat of a re- 
actionary. His Slavic name—the first such name to be borne by a Rus’ 
prince—points to later developments, but his pagan predilections and 
his Viking restlessness are the remnants of a waning age. Svjatoslav the 
Viking fought on the Volga and at the approaches to Constantinople, 
cared little for Kiev, and dreamed of establishing his capital on the 
Danube, altogether outside the East Slavic territory. But hard realities 
stopped the southward drive of the Russes. The defeat they suffered 
at the hands of the Byzantines at Silistria in 971 was the Lech Field 
battle of Russian history. Thereafter the period of settling down around 
Kiev begins, and it begins with Vladimir the Organizer. More than. 
any prince before him he must have felt the need for a force which 
would endow his state with inward coherence and outward respectability. 
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Tn tenth-century terms, this meant the adoption of an articulate religion. 
A local solution could be tried, and seemingly it was. In his pagan 
period Vladimir did set up a group of statues of pagan gods upon a hill 
near Kiev. This may have been his attempt to establish a pagan pantheon 
for his realm. But Finnish, and Slavic wooden idols could not compete 
with higher religious beliefs held in centers neighboring upon the Kievan 
state. Through war, diplomacy, and commerce Kievan leaders of the 
late tenth century were well aware not only of the impressive religion 
of Byzantium and of a somewhat more sober version of that religion 
practiced in the newly re-established Western Empire, but also of Islam, 
adopted in 922 by the Volga Bulgars, and of Judaism, widespread among 
the recently defeated Khazars. As for the religious situation in the other 
Slavic countries, Vladimir could obtain detailed information on it within 
the family circle, from his Christian wives—two Czechs and one 
Bulgarian. 

A decision had to be made. Which of the many religions to choose? 
The Primary Chronicle contains a colorful description of the “testing 
of faiths.” According to this account first Bulgar (that is, Islamic), Latin, 
and Greek missionaries arrived in Kiev, and then Russ emissaries were 
sent out to collect information on the relative merits of these three re- 
ligions. Most probably we are dealing with a literary commonplace here. 
But the story does reflect a historical truth, namely the existence of 
simultaneous cultural influences converging in Kiev and Kiev’s aware- 
ness of these influences. 

The envoys reported their findings (so the story goes) and the decision 
fell in favor of Byzantium. If we adopt the point of view of tenth century 
Kiev, we will agree that it was obvious and wise. It was obvious, for 
Kiev’s previous contacts with Byzantium had been frequent and pro- 
longed. It was wise, for in the last quarter of the tenth century Byzantium 
was, with the possible exception of Bagdad, the most brilliant cultural 
center of the world as Kiev—and Western Europe knew it. And Byzan- 
tium was at the height of its political might. Western contemporaries, 
like Liutprand of Cremona and Thiethmar of Merseburg might scorn 
Greek effeminacy and haughtiness. Sour grapes, all this. Byzantium 
had recently emerged victorious from its struggle with the Arabs in the 
Mediterranean and in Syria and had made considerable advances in the 
Balkans. As for culture, its provincial prelates read and commented 
upon Plato, Euclid, and even the objectionable Lucian; its emperors 
supervised large encyclopedic enterprises; its sophisticated reading public 
clamored for, and obtained, re-editions of old simple Lives of Saints, 
which were now couched in a refined and involved style. All this the 
pagan Russes may not as yet have been able to appreciate. But they 
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certainly could appreciate the splendor of Constantinople’s art and the 
pomp of its church services. The Primary Chronicle even intimates 
that this pomp tipped the scales in favor of the Greek religion. 

Thus we need only be aware of things as they stood in the tenth 
century in order to agree with Vladimir that the Byzantine form of 
Christianity provided the most appealing choice. This much seems 
clear. Clarity disappears, however, when we turn to the details of the 
Christianization. Not that our sources—Slavic, Byzantine, Arabic, and 
Armenian are mute. The problem arises when we try to piece their 
contradictory information together. It has been done dozens of times. 
For the present, all such tries must remain enlightened guesses. The 
attempt which follows is one guess more, every separate detail of which 
can be contradicted or confirmed by solutions proposed by scholars in 
the past. I shall give the account of Vladimir’s conversion as it might 
have been—but, alas, was not—trecorded by a Byzantine chronicler. I 
shall adopt some of the Byzantine chronicler’s vagueness. September 987: 
The Byzantine Emperor’s throne is threatened by a rebellion. The 
Emperor, whose name is Basil II, sends an embassy to the ruler of the 
barbarian Russes and asks for military assistance. In exchange, the north- 
ern barbarian asks for the hand of the Emperor’s sister. This is a highly 
embarrassing request, for it runs against the concept of the world- 
embracing Byzantine hierarchy of rulers and states. The Emperor, how- 
ever, is in distress. The princess is promised, but baptism is demanded 
of the barbarian as the condition for receiving him and his realm into 
the family of civilized peoples. Vladimir—this is the barbarian’s name 
-—is baptized in his capital, Kiev, in 987 or 988. Troops 6,000 strong 
(as a matter of fact, Vladimir’s own boisterous Varangian mercenaries of 
whom he wants to rid himself) go to Byzantium and help to suppress 
the rebellion by a victory won in April of the year 989. The situation 
of the Empire having improved, there is no need to send the imperial 
princess to a sure cultural starvation in the north. The embittered 
barbarian attacks the Byzantine city of Cherson in the Crimea and takes 
it between April and June of 989. Now the princess has to be sent 
to the north after all. The marriage is celebrated in Cherson in 989. 
Vladimir, the Christ-Loving prince, his bride Anna, her ecclesiastical 
entourage, and some Cherson ecclesiastics and citizens proceed to Kiev, 
where the whole people are baptized. The head of the new church 
arrives very soon, not later than 997. By that time, he has the rank 
of a metropolitan; he is a Greek prelate and comes from Byzantium. 

Under the Byzantine stimulus the young Kievan civilization de- 
veloped with remarkable rapidity. Within one or two generations after 
the Conversion, it produced important works of art and literature. The 
Cathedral of St. Sophia in Kiev with its mosaics and frescoes of sacred 
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and secular content is a major monument of Byzantine architecture. 
Metropolitan Hilarion’s Sermon on Law and Grace, delivered about 
1050, is as sophisticated as a Byzantine sermon of the best period. Thus, 
in the short run, Vladimir’s decision paid very good dividends, and the 
immediate results reaped by Kiev from its ties with Byzantium seemed 
greater than those derived by the Poles from their association with 
the West. Under these circumstances, we should not be astonished to 
find in Poland some traces of the westward radiation of Byzantine 
culture with Kiev acting as an intermediary. A German lady praised 
Prince Mieszko the Second, the son of Bolestaw Chrobry, for his 
knowledge of Greek. He may have learned this language from someone 
who arrived in Poland via Kiev, and I can think of a likely candidate 
for the position of the prince’s tutor—Anastasius the Chersonian, the 
Greek who helped Vladimir take Cherson in 989 (one of the Christiani- 
zation years), who made a brilliant administrative career in Kiev, but 
who switched sides in 1018, when Kiev was taken by the Poles, and 
emigrated to Poland with the retreating Polish forces of Bolestaw Chrobry. 

Still, we know that Kiev did not become an intermediary trans- 
mitting the achievements of Byzantine culture to the West. Before we 
deplore this, we must recall some peculiarities of the Kievan version, 
of Byzantine culture. In one important aspect, this version was twice 
removed from its original. Most of the literature read in eleventh- 
century Kiev was received from Bulgaria, where Christianity had 
thrived for over a century, and—but to a much lesser degree—from 
Bohemia, heir to the Cyrillo-Methodian tradition. Byzantine writings 
predominated among these imported works, but they were Old Church 
Slavonic translations from the Greek. Direct knowledge of Greek is 
attested in Kiev soon after the conversion—both through the Primary 
Chronicle and through translations of Byzantine texts made on Kievan 
soil—but the extent of this knowledge should not be exaggerated. 
Moreover, the list of translated Byzantine works was very selective. 
Naturally enough, most of them were of ecclesiastical character. The 
secular ones either were collateral reading to the study of sacred texts 
or represented the low-middlebrow level in Byzantine literature. There 
were some advantages to this situation. The availability of a Slavic 
literary idiom combined with the relative geographical remoteness of 
Kiev from Constantinople contributed to the impressive growth of the 
vernacular literature, especially of historiography. This was a genre in 
which comparable Polish achievements were not forthcoming for cen- 
turies. But there also was a disadvantage due to the tenuousness of 
direct knowledge of the Greek language and literature and to the adop- 
tion of a selective procedure in translating—namely, the virtual lack 
of acquaintance with the works of antiquity. The Kievan bookmen de- 
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rived their knowledge of antique literature from the translations of 
Byzantine equivalents to Bartlett’s Familiar Quotations. In this one 
important respect, the “barbaric” West was better off with its intolerant 
predilection for Latin. Thiethmar and later the Polish historian Wincenty 
Kadtubek quote Virgil and Horace. The Russian Primary Chronicle does 
not quote Homer. 

Under the year 988, the traditional date of Vladimir’s conversion, 
the Primary Chronicle introduces a “philosopher” who expounds the 
tenets of the new faith to the prince and admonishes him in the following 
terms: “Do not accept the teachings of the Latins, whose instruction 
is vicious.” This is an anachronism for the tenth century and therefore 
a later propagandistic interpolation. Throughout the second half of 
the tenth century and a great part of the eleventh the upper crust of 
Kiev did not find the Latin teachings vicious at all. Princess Ol’ga may 
have been baptized in Constantinople, but in 959—certainly before the 
final establishment of the Byzantine hierarchy in Rus’-—her ambassadors 
negotiated with Otto I for the sending of a missionary bishop and priests 
to her land. As such a request fitted perfectly into Otto’s grandiose 
plans of eastern missionary expansion, two bishops were ordained and 
one of them, Adalbert, was dispatched to the Russes in 961. Adalbert’s 
mission came to naught under mysterious and tragic circumstances. 
There is no doubt, however, that it took plage. Our evidence on it is 
unimpeachable, since it stems from the unhappy head of the mission 
himself. I shall omit from this discussion the information we have on 
several papal embassies sent out to Vladimir, as our evidence on this 
point is somewhat controversial. This omission does not matter much, 
for there are many other—and sure—indications that a peaceful inter- 
course existed between the West and Kiev for quite a time after the 
baptism of the Russes. The evidence comes from German missionaries 
who were greatly assisted and judiciously advised by Vladimir when 
they passed through Kiev on their way to the Pecenegs in 1006. It 
also comes from the presence in East Slavic manuscripts of Lives of 
Czech and Western saints and of Western Prayers. This fact, of which 
Father Dvornik has so rightly reminded us in his writings, points to 
the traffic in literary texts between the Bohemian centers of Slavic 
liturgy, active until the very end of the eleventh century, and Kiev. 
Vladimir’s marrying into the Byzantine imperial family should not make 
us oblivious to the fact that Polish, French, German, and other Western 
marriages of the Kievan princely house by far outnumber those con- 
tracted with the Byzantines. Finally, some see the most dramatic 
illustration of Kiev’s Western contacts in the odyssey of the exiled grand 
prince of Kiev, Izjaslav, which occurred some twenty years after the 
schism of 1054. In order to further his cause, Izjaslav appeared at the 
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court of Henry IV of Germany; having failed there, he sent his son to 
the Curia of Gregory VII. In exchange for papal intercession, he pro- 
mised “due fealty” to the Pope and commended his land to St. Peter. 
Izjaslav’s Polish wife left prayers pro papa nostro in her Psalter which 
can be inspected today in the Italian city of Cividale. 

However, we must keep things in their proper perspective. Adalbert’s 
mission ended in failure. The embittered ecclesiastic called the Russes 
“trauds.” Bohemian texts on East Slavic soil are but a small fraction 
of texts of Byzantine provenience. Great Prince Izjaslav’s peregrina- 
tions and promises were but so many moves of a desperate émigré. When 
he recovered his Kievan throne, he promptly forgot all about the 
vassalage to St. Peter, and he was supported by the abbots of the Kievan 
Monastery of the Caves. The atmosphere of this monastery must have 
been pro-Byzantine in the 1070’s for—so the Primary Chronicle informs 
us—when the devil was sighted at that time by one of the monastery’s 
saintly monks, he appeared—I am sorry to report—in the guise of a 
Pole. 

If Kiev remained in the Byzantine fold, this was not only because 
its Greek metropolitans saw to it, but mostly because it had been closely 
tied to Byzantium from the very time of Vladimir’s conversion. This 
was apparent to contemporaries, both Western and Eastern. Thiethmar 
of Merseburg stressed the proximity of Kiev to Greece, and Adam of 
Breman even took Kiev for one of Greece’s foremost cities. But the 
most significant text comes from Kiev itself. It is a Eulogy of St. 
Vladimir written in the eleventh century. In his final address the author 
of the Eulogy prays not to Vladimir alone, in the name of the Russes 
alone, but to both rulers famous for bring about the conversion of their 
subjects, Constantine the Great and Vladimir, on behalf of the “Russian” 
and the Greek peoples: 


O you Holy emperors, Constantine and Vladimir, help those of your kin 
against their enemies, and rescue the Greek and Russ peoples from all 
tribulation, and pray to God on my behalf so I may be saved, for you enjoy 
special favors with the Saviour: 


These passages may be interpreted as an expression of emulation of 
Byzantium. Vladimir has even been given an imperial title, and in 
another passage (not quoted here) Kiev has been promoted to the posi- 
tion of the Second Jerusalem, a title usually reserved for Constantinople. 
But I prefer to see, in the passages quoted, an expression of the concept 
of unity, of membership in and sharing of the only, and therefore the 
highest civilization, now embracing Byzantium and Kiev alike. What 
Svjatoslav could not achieve by force of arms alone, Vladimir did 
achieve—by Christianizing his realm. 








KONSTANTIN SYMMONS-SYMONOLEWICZ 


THE ORIGIN OF MALINOWSKI’S THEORY OF MAGIC 


Bronistaw Malinowski (1884-1942) belongs to a group of outstanding 
social scientists of the first half of the XXth century whose names are 
well known not only to the specialists working in their respective fields, 
but to a large audience of interested readers outside these fields. His 
contributions to anthropology, or, to put it more correctly, to general 
social theory, were always so oriented that they invariably were of 
real significance to various neighboring disciplines as well as to the 
science of man in general. This was recognized even by some of his 
severe critics? and it will probably—coupled with his unusual literary 
gifts—assure him a long life as an author, even after his specific con- 
tributions are superseded by further research. 

“Malinowski,” a recent critic succinctly observes, “was one of the 
last to ask these brave ‘big’ questions, and in this sense stood at the 
close of an era.”* 

One of such brave “big” questions led Malinowski to formulate his 
well known functional or psychological theory of magic. This theory, 
although only a part of Malinowski’s valuable insights into the socio- 
logy of religion,* constitutes probably his most significant contribution 
to this subject. 


1For an objective and well informed discussion of Malinowski’s theoretical con- 
tributions to various branches of anthropology and to social theory in general cf. 
recently published symposium: Man and Culture: An Evaluation of the Work of 
Bronistaw Malinowski, ed. by R. Firth, London, Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1957. A 
more detailed discussion of Malinowski’s theoretical development, his major con- 
tributions to social theory and his influence on sociology and anthropology is 
contained in my (unpublished) doctoral dissertation Bronistaw Malinowski and His 
Social Theory, Columbia University, 1955. Cf. also my recent articles: “Bronistaw 
Malinowski: An Intellectual Profile,” The Polish Review, Vol. Ill, 1958, “Bronistaw 
Malinowski: Formative Influences and Theoretical Evolution,” Ibid., Vol. IV, 1959, 
“a 4, and “Bronis!aw Malinowski: Individuality as a Theorist,” Ibid., Vol. V, 1960, 

D> 3h. 

2 Cf. e.g. C. Kluckhohn, “Bronistaw Malinowski,’ Journal of American Folklore, 
Vol. LVI, 1943, pp. 208-219. 

3S. F. Nadel, “Malinowski on Magic and Religion,’ Man and Culture, ed. by R. 
Firth, p. 189. 

4For a general evaluation of Malinowski’s contributions to the sociology of 
religion cf. T. Parsons, “The Theoretical Development of the Sociology of Religion,” 
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The essence of this theory can be summarized in a statement that 
magic, as practiced in the non-literate societies, is not a kind of primitive 
science resulting from the confusion between the realms of the sacred 
or the supernatural and that of the profane, ie. rational and practical, 
but a socially ritualized psychological mechanism giving man confidence 
and hope in the situations fraught with danger, uncertainty, sorrow, 
and adversity.” Thus magic is ait to perform a positive function in 
human life as well as in the social order, where it acts as one of the 
forces insuring its cohesiveness and permanence.® 

For some twenty years, ever since Malinowski presented it in his 
famous essay on “Magic, Science, and Religion,” this theory has been 
firmly linked with his name. To be sure, Radcliffe-Brown, in his 
Frazer Lecture of 1939,° intimated that “the theory has a respectable 
antiquity,” that “it was, perhaps, implied in the Primus in orbe deos fecit 
timor of Petronius and Statius,” and that “it has taken various forms 
from Hume’s explanation of religion to Malinowski’s explanation of 
Trobriand magic.” However, he did not go beyond this general assertion. 

Only some years after Malinowski’s death, returning to the same 
subject in his lecture on “Religion and Society,” Radcliffe-Brown de- 
veloped his argument somewhat further. In this lecture, expounding his 
own “theory of the social function of religion,”® he gives due credit to 
several predecessors who made significant contributions to this theory. The 
list includes, besides the early Chinese philosophers in whose writings it is 
said to have “existed in embryo,” such well known scholars as Robertson 
Smith, Fustel de Coulanges and Durkheim. It includes also the not so 





Journal of the History of Ideas, Vol. V, 1944, pp. 176-190 and S. F. Nadel, op. cit. 
Cf. also C. Kluckhohn, “Myths and Rituals: a General Theory,” Harvard Theological 
Review, Vol. XXXV, 1942, pp. 45-79; J. M. Yinger, Religion, Society and the 
Individual: An Introduction to the Sociology of Religion, New York, Macmillan, 
1957, and T. F. Hoult, The Sociology of Religion, New York, The Dryden Press, 1958. 

5 For criticism of this theory see A. L. Kroeber, Anthropology, 2nd ed., New York; 
Harcourt, Brace, 1948, and R. Benedict, “Magic,” Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences, 
Vol. X pp. 39-44. 

6 For criticism of this assertion cf. Benedict, op. cit., Nadel, op. cit., and Yinger, 
op. cit. 

7B. Malinowski, “Magic, Science and Religion” in Science, Religion and Reality, 
ed. by J. Needham, New York; Macmillan, 1925; new edition: Magic, Science and 
Religion and Other Essays, selected and with an Introduction by R. Redfield, 
Glencoe, Ill; The Free Press, 1948. For Malinowski’s views on religion and magic see 
also his books: The Foundations of Faith and Morals, London; Oxford University 
Press, 1936, and Myth in Primitive Psychology, New York; Norton, 1926, and his 
numerous articles on this subject. 

8 A. R. Radcliffe-Brown, Taboo, Cambridge; University Press, 1939. In this lecture, 
criticizing Malinowski’s theory, Radcliffe-Brown contended that magical rites con- 
tribute more to the creation of anxiety than to its alleviation. This thesis was subjected 
to an ingenious analysis by G. C. Homans who proved that Radcliffe-Brown’s view 
is not in conflict, but in essential agreement with Malinowski’s theory. For Homans’ 
arguments see his article “Anxiety and Ritual: the Theories of Malinowski and 
Radcliffe-Brown,” American Anthropologist, Vol. XLII, 1941, pp. 164-172. 

9 A. R. Radcliffe-Brown, “Religion and Society,” Journal of the Royal Anthropo- 
logical Institute of Great Britain and Ireland, Vol. LXXV, 1945;. pp. 33-43. 
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well known, in the English-speaking world at least, French scholar, 
A. F. Loisy, to whom Radcliffe-Brown gives the main credit for develop- 
ing a “general formula” which sums up the part religion has played 
in human life, and which is contained in a statement that “magic and 
religion have served to give men confidence.”’® After a few quotations 
from Loisy’s Essai historique sur le sacrifice,"’ where these ideas are 
developed, Radcliffe-Brown observes in passing: “This is the same theory 
that was later developed by Malinowski in reference to the magical 
practices of the Trobriand Islanders.”’” 

The final statement in the matter was made by Radcliffe-Brown 
several years later in his book Structure and Function in Primitive 
Soctety’® where he reprinted both articles mentioned adding to one of 
them the following unequivocal statement in the form of a footnote: 
“This theory has been formulated by Loisy, and for magic has been 
adopted by Malinowski.”"* 

Thus Malinowski’s contribution was reduced to that of reiteration of 
the views of the French scholar and to their application to the data from 
one non-literate society. The question arises, however, was this verdict 
justified? 

In view of the fact that the dispute pertains to a significant contri- 
bution to social theory and that it involves two great names in the 
history of modern anthropology, it merits, in our opinion, a thorough 
examination. Such an examination is the more in order because even 
those who have never doubted the originality of Malinowski’s contribu- 
tion, are definitely in error as to the time when he developed his theory. 

It is generally assumed that Malinowski developed this theory as a 
result of his field experience in the Trobriand Islands. In reality, how- 
ever, as we propose to show, it was conceived by him much earlier 
during his first period of residence in London (1910-1914), and was 
fully elaborated by him in his Polish book Primitive Religion and Forms 
of Social Structure.’ 

This book, although listed usually among his writings, is virtually 
unknown to the Anglo-American readers because it was never trans- 
lated into English, nor even summarized.** Ashley Montagu, in his 


10 Tbid., p. 42. 

11 Paris, 1920. 

12 Radcliffe-Brown, /.c. 

13 A. R. Radcliffe-Brown, Structure and Function in Primitive Society: Essays and 
Addresses. With a Foreword by E. E. Evans-Pritchard and F. Eggan, Glencoe, Ill; 
The Free Press, 1952. 

14 Tbid., p. 149. 

15 B. Malinowski, Wierzenia pierwotne i formy ustroju spotecznego. Poglad na 
geneze religii ze szczegdlnem uwzglednieniem totemizmu, Cracow, Akademia Umie- 
jetnosci, 1915, pp. VII, 356. 

16 In the bibliography appended to Man and Culture, ed. by R. Firth, it is listed 
as one of Malinowski’s works which the editor was not able to consult. 
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article on Malinowski,’ mentions this book as one of the fruits of his 
field-work in New Guinea, while actually it was written before Mali- 
nowski left London with R. R. Marett sometime in the summer of 
1914.18 Montagu was mistaken probably on account of the date of 
publication (1915) which was postponed due to the outbreak of 
World War I. The preface to the book is dated: London, April 1914, 
so it must have been finished shortly before Malinowski’s departure for 
Australia and Melanesia. 

The only reference to the book in Malinowski’s writings is contained 
in a footnote to one of the appendices to Coral Gardens and Their 
Magic,’® where speaking of his earlier theoretical studies, Malinowski 
makes the following statement: 


Besides the somewhat short article on the “Economic Aspects of the 
Intichiuma Ceremonies” ...I have written a book in Polish which I wanted 
to entitle Primitive Religion as a Force Controlling Social Differentiation 
(in Polish this phrase can be formulated more succinctly and elegantly). The 
book was published by the Polish Academy of Sciences in Cracow during 
the war and in my absence, and the title was changed into Primitive Religion 
and Forms of Social Structure.2® 


In view of this discreet silence on the part of the author, it is impossible 
to give any definite explanation for the fact that such an extensive, 
thorough, and ambitious work as Primitive Religion was left by Mali- 
nowski in virtual oblivion. One may surmise, however, that some of 
the reasons might have been its comparatively heavy, erudite and 
“bookish” tint, so conspicuously absent from his later works, and 
that it leans rather strongly upon an introspective analysis which 
was discarded by him either immediately after his initiation into field- 
work or even before that. At any rate Malinowski evidently preferred 
rather to incorporate some of its significant contributions into his later 
writings, especially his essay on “Magic, Science, and Religion,” than 
to undertake its translation in part, or in toto. 

Yet in spite of this proscriptive attitude on the part of its author, 
the book deserves our close attention because it is the real fons et origo 
of Malinowski’s later theories of magic and religion, and because it is 
an eloquent proof of the remarkable logical continuity which charac- 
terizes Malinowski’s development as a theorist. 


17M. F. Montagu, “Bronistaw Malinowski, 1884-1942,” Isis, Vol. XXXIV, 1942, 
pp. 146-150. 

18 Cf. an article by R. R. Marett in Professor Bronistaw Malinowski: An Account 
of the Memorial Meeting, London, Oxford University Press, 1943. 

19 Coral Gardens and Their Magic: A Study of the Methods of Tilling the Soil 
and of Agricultural Rites in the Trobriand Islands, Vols. I-IIl, New York, American 
Book Co., 1935. 

20 Tbid., Vol. I. p. 458. 
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The aims of the book and the method of approach are described 
by the author in the preface as follows: 


The present work is not entirely uniform in its character. On the one 
hand, it contains a study of a rather special problem of totemism...On the 
other hand, it includes a very general outline of the theory of the origin of 
religion... These two topics are to some extent independent of each other 
in their method of presentation and in the class of phenomena with which 
they deal. The theory of the origin of religion depends mainly on a psycho- 
logical analysis and a theoretical study from a sociological point of view. 
The theory of totemism depends in its arguments on the treatment and the 
quality of ethnological material. Yet, these two topics are...closely inter- 
dependent ...they are related to each other as a general principle and its 
example, as a theoretical formulation and its application to a concrete case 
... The present study, however, was not produced in such a way that more 
general speculations developed independently of the facts were applied 
later to totemism in order to test their value. Quite to the contrary, an 
effort to solve a concrete problem of totemism, which is, so to speak, a 
puzzle of contemporary ethnology, led to an elaboration of a general theory 
of religious phenomena. ..?4 


The theory of primitive religion is contained mainly in two chapters: 
Chapter If discussing the origin of religious beliefs and Chapter IV 
analyzing the social aspects of religion. It appears there surprisingly 
in an almost complete form. In his later works Malinowski not so much 
added to what he said in Primitive Religion as presented his ideas more 
adequately, in a simpler and a more graceful way, and with a wealth 
of illustrations taken from his Trobriand experience. We shall limit 
ourselves here to a concise summary of the theory based mainly on 
Chapter II but illustrated by some significant quotations taken from 
both chapters as well as from the conclusions. 

The discussion of the origin of religion begins with a critical survey 
of various theories in which Malinowski rejects the rationalistic ap- 
proach to the religious phenomena and points out the significance of 
emotions as a source of religion. 


Man, especially primitive man who lives in a constant struggle for sur- 
vival, cannot be and is not a reasonable and reasoning being... His life 
is mainly emotional and active, full of emotions and passions, and it is 
these elements that shape his whole behavior, and not a philosophical re- 
flection... Primitive man has urgent strong needs, constant, sometimes 
dangerous, vital pursuits, and it is easy to show that these very elements 
lead him to the performance of such acts and activities which constitute 
a germ of religion.?? 


21 Primitive Religion, pp. V-VI. All the quotations from this book are given here 
in my translation. 


22 Ibid., pp. 46-47. 
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Up to this time religion appeared to be an artificial theory developed out 
of speculations of the primitive man...To a modern student primitive 
religion is not any more an artificial theory...but rather a biological neces- 
sity for the man, a result of his struggle for existence... 


Some modern scholars, notably Durkheim, have a tendency to exag- 
gerate social aspects of religion, while in reality 


...religion is both social and individual phenomenon. It is, on the one 
hand, a form of social organization and of collective cult, and, on the other 
hand, a point of view of an individual. Neither of these two aspects of 
religion should be overlooked or neglected.”* 

Man has some innate religious needs, the role of which should be taken 
into consideration in the studies of the origin of religion, and in the dis- 
cussion of the relation of man to the beliefs which he accepts in a ready 
form from his environment. Religion is not something compulsory, if we 
mean by this something imposed artificially from the outside. Its compul- 
sory character is social only to a very limited extent, and it is actually based 
on the fact that an individual needs religion. Religion is not different 
from any other form of human activities in that it is received by man in 
a ready form from his environment. An individual satisfies all his needs 
in a way corresponding to some forms accepted in the society where he 
lives. 


Durkheim is right, however, when he claims that religion constitutes 
a distinct social realm because 


...there seems to be no doubt that in all the societies of the world there 
exists a sharp and clear line of demarcation between what is profane and 
what is sacred...This division is equally clear and decisive if we approach 
it from the psychological side. In human mentality there are two great 
realms, independent from each other—the realm of faith, mysticism, and 
dogmatic religion and the realm of knowledge, scientific thought, and 
theoretical study.?® 

Whenever man...acts or imagines something under the pressure of 
emotion, he is crossing the boundaries of logic and empirical knowledge 
and is entering the realm of faith...The emotions create some acts of 
faith ex nthilo...Supernaturalism is...only a way or a category of approach 
to reality, a product of the structure of our mental life...°* 

The acts of faith and the rituals of magic and religion develop simul- 
taneously out of natural spontaneous reactions, they appear always in a very 
clear and definite form at the times of emotional disturbance in the or- 
ganism... Religion develops not of certain feelings due to their specific 


23 Tbid., pp. 51, 56. 

24 Tbid., p. 58. 

25 Ibid., p. 237. 

26 Tbid., pp. 59, 61. In one of his earlier writings, Malinowski is skeptical as to 
the universality of this dichotomy suggested by Durkheim. Cf. his review of Durk- 
heim’s Les formes élémentaires de la vie religieuse in Folklore, Vol. XXIV, 1913, 
pp. 525-531. 

27 Ibid., pp. 80-81. 
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nature, but out of emotional experiences in general and due to the basic 
psychological mechanism through which these experiences lead to certain 
forms of thinking and acting.** 


These emotional experiences are especially strong in situations when 


..man has to carry out some extremely important activities upon which 

depend his success, well-being or even life... With the development of 
culture the risks to which an average man is exposed are more and more 
eliminated from his life...The primitive man in every step he makes 
is dependent upon the wind and the weather, upon the animals and people 
who surround him, upon the results of the battle and the hunt, of the 
crop and the catch. He wages his struggle for existence in a much more 
immediate way, looking straight into the eyes of the dangers which he 
has to fight, and of the elements with which he struggles... It is not sur- 
prising, therefore, that in such conditions the activities which he has to 
carry out as well as the trend of events which is independent of his will are 
colored for him with strong feelings and emotions and that they may 
become an object of a strong tension, expectation, hope, and disappoint- 
ment.?® 


This tension is the stronger, the greater is the uncertainty of securing 
the desired results, of fulfillment and success. Dr. Nieuwenhuis*®® in- 
forms us that on the Island of Borneo “in those regions where crops 
are less certain religious ceremonies are the most fervently celebrated 
and have the greatest significance.”*" 

The development of culture and technology pushes the boundary 
cf this uncertainty farther and farther back, but it cannot eliminate it 
completely. 

Having at his disposal technical and chemical means of assuring good 
crops the present-day farmer is more concerned with the quality of artificial 
fertilizers than with any agricultural rite performed at the sowing season. 
Even today, however, when the problem of weather control is involved, 
the village churches will organize prayers of supplication or thanksgiving.®? 
iIn general:}...an essential characteristic of the elements of religion is 
that they develop in the directions marked by the vital needs of a given 
social group and that the themes of religious beliefs and rituals are the 
most important, most vital and most elementary human needs.3% 


Whenever various activities aiming at the satisfaction of such basic 
human needs reach the point “where the possibility of rational control 
is no longer present, they find their continuation in religious activities.”** 

These quotations show very clearly that Malinowski’s functional 





28 Thid., p. 112. 

29 Thid., pp. 97-98. 

30 The reference is to the Dutch explorer A. Nieuwenhuis and his book Quer 
durch Borneo. 

31 pe op. cit., p. 153. 

32 Thid., p. 

33 Tbid., p. Oe. 
34 Tbid., p. 250. 
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theory of magic and religion was fully developed during his pre- 
Trobriand period in London and that in his later writings he did not 
have to add to it any essential elements, but only to validate its postu- 
lates by his experiences and observations in the field. In view of this 
Radcliffe-Brown’s claim that Malinowski’s theory was not original 
with him seems completely unjustified. 

Radcliffe-Brown cannot, perhaps, be blamed too severely for his 
oversight of Malinowski’s book in Polish inasmuch as this book was 
obviously inaccessible to him for linguistic reasons. However, in his 
contention that Malinowski “adopted” the theory of Loisy, he “over- 
looked” also something else. In one of his early articles on the Tro- 
brianders, “Fishing in the Trobriand Islands,” Malinowski has this 
to say about their magic in fishing: 

Success in most economic pursuits depends in the eyes of the natives 
upon the performance of effective magic. Thus gardening, the most im- 
portant of these pursuits in Kiriwina, is closely bound up and regulated 
by elaborate systems of magic. It would be natural to expect that the 
pursuit next in importance—fishing—would be quite as much under its 
sway. Remarkably enough, this is only partially true. As mentioned above 
in the western villages fishing in the lagoon is an activity which always 
gives an abundant yield, without uncertainty and without risk to fishermen. 
This is especially true in the case of fish poisoning among the coral patches, 
where a man is sure to obtain an abundant catch easily each time he goes 
out. Now there is absolutely no magic in connection with fish poisoning 
and very little in connection with the ordinary fishing by means of nets. 
Yet on the northern shore, both in the Kalala and shark fishing, we find 
that the whole proceedings are absolutely governed by magic...It is 
important to note that in contrast to the state of things on the lagoon, 
here, on the northern shore, the elements of chance and risk are quite 
prominent in fishing.*¢ 


If we place these significant observations within the theoretical 
framework of Malinowski’s earlier work, it becomes rather clear that 
Malinowski did not need any help from Loisy in the development of 
his theory because he developed it several years before the work of 
Loisy was published. We have to conclude, therefore, that Radcliffe- 
Brown’s allegation has no basis in fact. 

It must be pointed out, however, that Malinowski himself may have 
contributed to the confusion about the time when he developed his 
theory. At least in one of his articles,®” he speaks of his theory of 
magic as if it were a direct result of his experiences in the Trobriand 
Islands. 

35 “Fishing in the Trobriand Islands,’ Man, Vol. XVIII, 1918, pp. 87-92. 

36 Tbid., p. 90. 

37 “Culture as a Determinant of Behavior,” in Factors Determining Human Be- 


havior, by E. D. Adrian and others, Cambridge, Mass., Harvard University Press, 
1937, pp. 133-168. 
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After describing the panic created among the Trobrianders by the 
sudden arrival of a severe monsoon hurricane and after telling us about 
the truly magical effects upon them of the activities of a hereditary 
wind magician of the community, he makes the following statement: 


..-I realized then and there what the real function of magic is. On 
the psychological side it leads to a mental integration, to that optimism 
and confidence in the face of danger which has won to man many a battle 
with nature or with human foes. Socially, magic, by giving leadership to 
one man, establishes organization at a time when organized and effective 
action is of supreme importance.** 


Although this statement appears to carry a strong conviction, in 
view of Malinowski’s other utterances quoted above, it could hardly be 
taken at its face value. If it is not an example of that “dramatization” 
of field-work which is described as one of Malinowski’s valuable charac- 
teristics by Kluckhohn,*® it may, perhaps, be interpreted as a forceful, 
confirmation of Malinowski’s early “arm-chair” theory by a dramatic 
experience in the field which could have impressed him the more 
strongly in that it occurred “at an early stage” of his Melanesian 
sojourn. 

Even if Malinowski’s theory needed such a dramatic confirmation in 
the field, it is clear that it was developed as early as 1914 and ap- 
peared in print—in English—in 1918, two years before the publication 
of Loisy’s work. 


38 Jbid., p. 158. 
39 C. Kluckhohn, Journal of American Folklore, Vol. LVI, 1943. 
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TEODOR DE WYZEWA: CRITIC WITHOUT A COUNTRY* 


A man’s birth-place is bound to play a decisive role in the development 
of his character, talents and destiny. The fact that Téodor de Wyzewa 
was born in the village of Kalusik in the Russian-Polish province of 
Podolia, to be brought to France where he spent all but the first eight 
years of his life, was responsible for much that appeared strange and. 
complex in his personality. This emigration also played a vital part 
in his intellectual development. The circumstances of his Polish birth 
are not only interesting but pertinent to the formation of the future 
critic as well as to the unique role he was to play in French letters during 
the last quarter of the nineteenth century. 

In 1772-1795, Poland was divided among Russia, Prussia and Austria. 
As after 1831 there were no Polish universities, young men of Russian 
Poland were obliged to study in Russian schools or, in Austrian Poland. 
Téodor Wyzewski, father of the future critic, was born in Russian Poland 
in 1811 of a noble family. In 1831, we find him studying medicine and 
philosophy together with other young Polish men in Cracow. He was 
a brilliant student. Like all Poles, he deeply resented the Russians, and 
when nationalist revolutions broke out all over Europe in 1830, the 
idealistic student joined the revolt against the oppressors in the Polish 
November Insurrection. Later on, in 1836, he and others were forced 
to flee the country as an alternative to exile in Siberia. Along with the 
majority, Téodor Wyzewski escaped to France. 

Safe in France, he completed his medical studies at the University of 
Montpellier and practiced medicine in the small village of Milly in the 
department of Oise, near Normandy. There he married a French woman 
by whom he had one daughter, Christine. He was very successful in 
spite of the fact that he believed more in the cures of nature (diet, baths, 
etc.) than in prescriptions, thereby antagonizing all the pharmacists 
in the region. Indeed, Dr. Wyzewski was a product of the eighteenth 
century. On the one hand, he was enthusiastic about science and was 
a confirmed deist with no use for the Catholic church in which he had 
been reared. On the other hand, his belief in the equality of men was 
not without reservations. Although very devoted to his patients, often 
offering his service gratis, he categorically refused to treat Jews. 

* This article is part of the author’s doctoral thesis at Columbia University. The 


first complete study ever done on Wyzewa, it will be published by Librarie Droz, 
Geneva, Switzerland, this winter. 
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Twenty years later, Dr. Wyzewski’s wife died. His daughter went to 
work in England. At this point Russia’s new czar granted amnesty to 
all political exiles. Finding himself alone and eager to see his family 
again, the doctor returned to Poland to live in the small town of 
Zwaniec in 1859. 

His success in Poland was even greater than it had been in France. 
People accepted his ideas without question. They admired the one-time 
rebellious, idealistic student and were moved by the thought that he 
had forfeited a flourishing practice in France to return to his native 
land. At first Dr. Wyzewski refused to treat the landowners, not wishing 
to infringe on the practice of the established doctors, and limited his 
practice to the peasants. It was only after the landowners jointly offered 
him a sum each year he consented to treat them. He taught his female 
patients to stop swaddling their new-born infants and forbade them to 
wear whalebone corsets which he called: “... les sottes et puériles 
élégances de la derniére mode du Boulevard parisien.” He likewise 
warned his male patients against wearing tight collars. He was vehe- 
mently opposed to these constricting fashions which he thought of as 
health hazards. People came from far and wide to consult him. His 
generosity was unparalleled. Both peasants and landowners respected 
and loved him. In his spare time he contributed articles on medicine 
t» the leading medical journals, and later wrote two books on philo- 
sophy” which may be found today in both the Warsaw library and the 
Bibliothéque Nationale in Paris. 

Although a man of fifty, he had no difficulty in finding a beautiful 
wife of thirty in a neighboring village. Severine Grudzinska and Dr. 
Wyzewski were married in 1861. Severine’s family was older and even 
more distinguished than her husband’s, but in view of the doctor’s repu- 
tation and success the match was considered very desirable. The couple 
settled in Zwaniec. Their only child, Téodor Etienne, the future critic, 
was born one year later, September 30, 1862, on his maternal grand- 
mother’s estate in Kalusik. 

The quasi-feudal society of Zwaniec was made up of Polish land- 
owners who were the “intelligentsia” and ruling class; of Ukraine 
peasants living under mediaeval conditions until their liberation in 
1863; of Russian functionaries who were tolerated with scorn; and finally 
of Jewish merchants, forced by prejudice to remain shopkeepers and 
moneylenders. Thus, four distinct worlds lived side by side in the 
small town of Zwaniec, coming into contact with one another only 
when this was unavoidable. 


1T. de Wyzewa, Ma Tante Vincentine, Paris: Perrin, 1907, p. 143. 
2T. Wyzewski, M.D., Philosophie de la religion, Clermont (Oise): Fischbacher, 
1890; Philosophie de la "morale, Clermont (Oise): Fischbacher, 1899. 
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Dr. Wyzewski was a despot in his home, imposing his will unrelent- 
ingly on the members of his family. He became a maniac about his 
“infallible ideas” whether they concerned hygiene, clothes, diet, religion 
or politics. 

Téodor’s mother was a devout Catholic who suffered intensely be- 
cause of her husband’s anti-religious opinions. However, being an ex- 
tremely passive person, she never had the courage to defy her husband 
and submissively gave in to him. She was to grieve silently all her life. 
Because Madame Wyzewska lacked maternal skills, her husband’s half- 
sister, Vincentine, with whom he had lived before his marriage, took 
care of the child while Severine knitted or read. 

Aunt Vincentine was the only woman young Téodor really loved. 
besides the wife he later married. She directly influenced much of his 
thinking in the three main periods of his development: Symbolism, with 
its world of dreams and scorn of materialism; his subsequent anti-intellec- 
tualism; and finally his return to the Catholic church. 

From the very first day aunt Vincentine became Téodor’s slave, and 
this she remained for forty-four years until her death. She was the 
only person capable of giving him the unquestioning devotion, love 
and indulgence which he seemed to demand. But she also gave him 
something else, a philosophy of life without which he might never have 
been the critic he was. Aunt Vincentine was a person of beautiful sim- 
plicity. Her Catholic faith, pure and unquestioning, enabled her to accept 
the possibility of the impossible. Her ability to make the saints, as well 
as the characters and situations in Polish fairy tales, come alive deeply 
moved the impressionable little boy. This world, where the dream co- 
existed with reality, the former more real and beautiful than the latter, 
was to be with him in one form or another all his life. 

in a biography Wyzewa later wrote about his aunt,* he stated that 
all his essential ideas, feelings, observations and judgments of people 
and things were directly influenced by her: 

...depuis mes parents et mes professeurs jusqu’aux poétes, musiciens, et 
autres grands hommes dont I’oeuvre m’a le plus généreusement nourri de 
beauté, jusqu’a l’expérience de ma propre vie, tout ce reste a passé sur moi 
sans réussir 4 y laisser de traces, ou du moins sans pouvoir rien changer a 
l'ensemble intellectuel et moral constitué pour la plus grosse part, durant 


mes dix ou douze premiéres années, par le contact incessant de I’humble et 
merveilleuse créature dont je tache 4 ressusciter l’image.* 


As for the fairy tales which his aunt must have brought to life in an 
extraordinary vivid manner, Wyzewa believed that their impact on him 
as a child had shaped his philosophy for life: 


3 Op. cit., p. 3. 
4 Ibid., pp. 62-63. 
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Ce sont eux, ces contes de mon enfance, qui m’ont enseigné 4 admettre 
toujours la possibilité des choses impossibles, 4 me défier de toute prétendue 
science imposant des limites arbitraires aux faits sous prétexte de “lois,” et 
a tenir pour étrangement incomplete et indigente, ainsi que je le disais 
encore tout a l'heure, la réalité de nos sensations présentes en regard de celle 
de nos libres réves. Aussi bien ma préférence invincible de la poésie 4 la 
prose, cette préférence qui, malgré toutes mes miséres et toutes mes fautes, 
m’a cependant permis de goiter a la vie un plaisir merveilleux, suffirait, 4 
elle seule, pour me faire apparaitre les récits de.ma tante, — ou je I’ai 
puisée,— comme ma grande source d’éducation intellectuelle et morale.® 


The first eight years of Téodor’s life in Zwaniec were enchanted. 
Years later he spoke of the small town as the most picturesque and 
amusing one in all of Europe:® 

Que I’on songe a ce qu’a di étre ma vie dans un endroit comme celui que 
jai essayé de décrire...avec ce voisinage d’une ville des Mille et Une Nuits, 


ce fleuve sans pareil, et ce jardin ou j’atteste que des pommes d’or pendaient 
a toutes les branches...” 


It was not pure nostalgia or imagination that made him write this 
way, for the Wyzewski family did indeed live in a beautiful house sur- 
rounded by a large garden of flowers and fruit trees, on the banks of 
the Dniester river. Téodor played in this enchanted garden, without re- 
straint or discipline, under the adoring eyes of his aunt and mother. 
When weather permitted, his two “mothers” would take him to bathe in 
the refreshing waters of the river. 

Not far off was the town of Chocim which had once been under 
Turkish domination, and with its bazaars and minarets, still retained its 
oriental appearance. Téodor often visited Chocim with aunt Vincentine 
as his mother was unable to accompany him without suffering complete 
exhaustion. Aunt Vincentine would always find the needed endurance 
tor the nephew she adored, taking him for long walks and telling him 
stories by the hour. 

Although Severine never had the strength to take care of her son’s 
practical needs, she did teach him to read and write Polish and Russian 
at a very early age. It was also her custom to read to him every day 
from the New Testament. Wyzewa never forgot the beautiful illustra- 
tions of the family Bible, reproductions of Raphael’s and Rubens’ work. 
Tt was his first introduction to the world of art. 

Suddenly and without warning a bomb was thrown into the aristo- 
cratic, sheltered life of young Téodor. His father, under pretext of visit- 
ing the World’s Fair in Paris, left for France; and two weeks later 
Téodor was told they were leaving Zwaniec forever. The boy was much 

5 Ibid., p. 73. 


6 Ibid., p. 46. 
7 Ibid., p. 46. 
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too young to appreciate the reasons for this drastic move which was to 
change the destiny of the entire family, and particularly his own. The 
move was an unselfish one on the part of Dr. Wyzewski who wanted 
to give his son the finest education, and felt that this was possible only 
in France. He must have thought it over carefully for it meant not only 
uprooting his own family who were so comfortably settled in Zwaniec, 
but separating his wife from hers, not to mention the fact that he 
would once again be giving up his respected position and his friends. 

Téodor’s father still was a French citizen. He was also an optimist. 
Had he not been successful in France before? It was typical of the 
domineering doctor to send for his family without consulting them about 
the change. However, one cannot help admiring this man who was 
ready to start life anew at the age of fifty-eight so that his son might 
have the French education he had learned to prize when he himself 
had been a student. 

Within two weeks everything was packed or disposed of. The family 
tearfully bid farewell to friends and relatives. Young Téodor wept with 
each farewell without quite knowing why, for there was also great 
excitement about this journey to an unfamiliar country. Aunt Vincentine 
refused a very advantageous offer of marriage to follow her beloved 
“Todor” and remained a spinster forever after. Madame Wyzewska, 
her husband’s resigned victim, left Poland with a broken heart. She 
never recovered from this separation and pined for her country until 
the day she died. For Téodor’s father the move was catastrophic: he was 
to encounter a complete reversal of his former success. The most painful 
of childhoods was in store for the little boy who had been living like 
a pampered prince. 

Whatever hopes Técdor’s father had about resuming his career in 
France were soon dissipated. He wanted to return to Milly where he 
had formerly practiced. However, the mayor’s daughter had just married 
a doctor and Dr. Wyzewski realized that he could not succeed there 
again. So he decided to settle in the nearby village of Labosse. 

Labosse was charmingly located and the rented house, though much 
less luxurious than the one in Zwaniec, was very comfortable. The 
people seemed cordial enough on the surface, but only a few peasants 
called for the doctor’s services, with the result that, in the course of a 
single year, the family had exhausted all the money they had brought 
from Poland. The second and third year in Labosse saw a slight in- 
crease in patients, but even so the family barely managed to pay for rent 
and food. The financial struggle did not upset the elderly doctor, for 
money never was an important factor in his life. The loss of prestige, 
however, was painful, and not being able to put his theories into prac- 
tice bothered him even more. Aunt Vincentine turned into a household 
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drudge but never complained. Madame Wyzewska passed her days 
knitting and pining for her native land while Téodor tried to recover 
from the violent shock of his new life: 

Que l'on se représente le petit boiard polonais que j’avais été jusqu’alors, 
élevé par ses deux ‘méres’ dans une atmosphére d’isolement aristocratique, 
accoutumé a une existence oisive et luxueuse...et puis qu’on se représente 
ce petit garcon, transporté tout d'un coup au coeur d'un village francais, 
pour y vivre 4 peu preés l’existence d’un paysan, avec toutes ses journées 
partagées entre l’école primaire et la grand’rue de Labosse...® 


What caused this complete turn about in the career of Téodor’s father? 
His son believed that it resulted from his father’s advanced years, his 
Polish origin and his general eccentricity even in the antiquated way 
in which he dressed: 

Un vieux médecin inconnu qui shabillait de deux redingotes superposées, 
avec un haut de col de chemise autour duquel s’enroulait cinq ou six fois 
une sorte de soie grise: un vieux médecin qui allait toujours 4 pied, fendait 
lui-méme son bois, et ne rentrait jamais chez lui sans rapporter, dans un 
— un énorme paquet d’herbe cueillie en route, a l'intention de ses 

pins... 


There can be no doubt that all these factors contributed to the diffi- 
culty. It is even more likely, however, that the suspicion and prejudice 
arose from the completely Polish atmosphere of his household. While 
the doctor’s wife knew French, she rarely left her house. Aunt Vincen- 
tine, who managed the household and did all the shopping, could barely 
communicate with the tradespeople. The situation had been very different 
when Dr. Wyzewski had been married to a French woman. 

After three years of poverty and isolation, Dr. Wyzewski, in despera- 
tion, made another move. He decided to go back to Milly. Anything, 
he felt, was better than Labosse, and besides he still had some friends 
there. The move to Milly proved disastrous. The atmosphere of sus- 
picion persisted as did the financial struggle. The house the family 
rented was no better than those of the surrounding peasants. A few 
friends did help the doctor to find life more tolerable. He remained 
in Milly under frightfully poor circumstances from 1871 to 1880 when 
he was finally able to secure a government position as director of a 
mental institution in Erquery, near Clermont-sur-Oise; there he remained 
in comparative comfort until his death in 1898, at the age of ninety-two. 

In 1872, young Téodor became a boarding student at the Collége 
de Beauvais, thirteen kilometers from Milly. From his earliest years he 
had been an extremely precocious child and had no difficulty in pro- 
curing a scholarship, which was renewed each year for the next six years. 


8 Tbid., p. 93. 
9 Tbid., p. 93. 
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But, starting from the very first day, Téodor’s school years were one 
long protracted agony. If one keeps in mind the extreme cruelty of 
which children are capable, and their insistence on conformity, one can 
easily see why Téodor became a target for their attacks. Not only was 
he a foreigner, but he was poor. Not only was he poor, but he was forced 
to dress in accordance with his father’s theories of health and hygiene. 
Not only was he dressed strangely, but when his elderly father, mother 
and aunt came to visit him he was further humiliated by their foreign 
faces, accents and fantastic clothes. Dr. Wyzewski, besides forbidding his 
wife and sister to wear whalebone corsets, would not let them wear the 
form-fitting blouses and skirts that were in fashion, forcing them to 
make loose blouses and skirts for themselves. The women, who lived 
almost entirely indoors, were not concerned about being out of fashion, 
but Téodor was crushed when they appeared before his schoolmates. 

Here is Téodor’s description of the outfit his father designed to re- 
place his official school uniform: 

Que I’on se représente un petit garcon de dix ans accoutré d’une espéce de 
redingote en drap vert-olive, mais d’une redingote ornée de deux immenses 
poches, et comme toute gonflée de partout, tandis qu’au-dessous d’elle 
flottait un pantalon d’une autre couleur claire,—le tout surmonté d'une 
casquette de vieux charron, avec une visiére trés basse, afin de m’abriter les 
yeux contre les dangereux excés du soleil.1° 


In the eyes of his schoolmates, Wyzewa was dressed like a clown. 
He was also much too bright and much too proud. Hardly a day passed 
without blows, either verbal or physical. His teachers were not much 
more tolerant. In short, these years were a nightmare. 

Six years later, when he entered the lycée at Douai, he suffered the 
same humiliation. Téodor’s clothes had become French, but the stigma 
of being poor and alien remained. The feeling of being an outsider 
was to plague him till the day he died. 

How does a brilliant, sensitive boy survive such persecution? Three 
paths are open to him. The first is to humble himself, lose his identity 
and merge with the others. The second is to escape into the dream 
world of imagination. The third is to excel in such a way as to be 
the undisputed master in at least one field. 

Wyzewa adopted the last two methods. He thought of himself as 
a Prince in exile, an aristocrat who neither would nor could adjust to 
the world; he lived in a kingdom of memories, regrets and hopes, be- 
coming romantic, bitter and alien to others at a very early age. With 
his schoolmates, he affected a manner of extreme courtesy which did 
nothing to conceal his scorn, a system he adopted for life toward those 
he disliked. 


10 [bid., p. 145. 
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Together with this inner world, Wyzewa was developing his intellec- 
tual gifts. To excel in one field did not suffice. He would excel in as 
many as possible. He had become a brilliant Latinist. He had perfected 
his Russian. He had mastered German and was studying English. He 
had taught himself to play the piano, if not well at least fluently and 
with feeling. He seems to have had a particular flair for philosophy and 
decided to prepare for a teaching career in that field. 

Having passed his Baccalaureate with honors, he became a boarder 
at the Collége Sainte-Barbe near the Panthéon in Paris, to prepare for 
his teaching diploma. On July 12, 1882, he received his “license” from 
the Faculté des Lettres in Nancy. He had also been studying for the 
entrance examinations of the Ecole Normale Supérieure as well as 
preparing for the Agrégation de Philosophie, the most competitive state 
examination, which if passed, assured one a lifetime position in a Lycée. 


He failed both and decided to accept a modest teaching position in the — 


small provincial Collége of Chatellerault. 

Always short of money, Wyzewa tutored in practically every subject 
during his last student years. With the money he earned, he often 
traveled to Germany. Wyzewa tells us himself where and when he first 
became interested in Wagner: 

Wagner! Je ne puis entendre une phrase de sa musique, je ne puis en- 
tendre son nom, sans qu’aussit6t je me revoie petit collégien en livrée, frémis- 
sant d’impatience la semaine entiére sur les bancs de Sainte-Barbe, dans 
lattente du bienheureux dimanche ou, aprés d’interminables stations dans 
les corridors du Cirque d’Hiver, il me serait donné de réentendre, de savourer 


avec des délices éperdues, et d’applaudir et d’acclamer seul au besoin contre 


une foule imbécile, le Choeur des Fiangailles de Lohengrin ou la Marche 
de Tannhauser.4 


An omnivorous reader, he had no doubt read Baudelaire on Wagner. 
He went expressly to Bayreuth to hear Wagnerian operas which had 
been banned from the French theater. 

At the time of Wyzewa’s death, Paul Adam, then a well-known 
writer, wrote a newspaper article in which he left a picture of his fellow 
student at the lycée in Douai: 

Douai, jusqu’en 1889 fut la capitale intellectuelle du Nord. Avec l’érudit 
Téodor de Wyzewa, qui vient de mourir prématurement, nous lisions Fichte 


et Hegel, sur un balcon de la rue de Belain...Polonais d’origine, Téodor 
de Wyzewa...fut le cerveau le plus muni de notre génération.!* 


Adam goes on to say that he remembered, with great intellectual 
excitement, those afternoons of his eighteenth year in Douai spent at 
the side of Wyzewa either commenting on philosophy or discussing the 


11 T, deWyzewa, Beethoven et Wagner, Paris: Perrin, 1898, p. 241. 
12 Paul Adam, “Entre Fichte et Shakespeare,” L’Information, May 21, 1917. 
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political scene with him. Together they would outline plans of reform 
for the independence of the Latin and Slavic worlds, the only countries 
they thought capable of limiting German expansion: 

Nous discutions sur l'urgence de constituer une Aristocratie de savants, 
d/historiens qui efit préparé les slaves et les latins a la lutte inéluctable; car 
nous nous inquiétions déja en 1882 de ceux que la démocratie en France, que 
l'absolutisme en Russie choisissaient pour nous gouverner, pour resister a 
lopiniatre orgueil des Allemands... 


Adam recalled that Wyzewa was an admirable musician, who played 
Beethoven, Mozart and especially Wagner for him: 

Il [Wyzewa] m’analysait l'antagonisme intérieur de sa passion artistique 
pour les compositeurs allemands, de sa haine slave pour les conquérants 
prussiens de la Pologne, pour les vainqueurs de 1796, de 1814, et de 1870. 
Combat troublant d’idées adversaires qui lexcitait, qui mettait ce jeune 
homme nerveux en des coléres étranges contre lui-méme.'* 


This vignette of Wyzewa tells us much about the young man wha 
after a year of boredom with both teaching and himself, was about to 
begin his literary career. The article reveals Wyzewa’s tastes, interests 
and personality. What strikes us first is that his feliow-student considered 
him the most informed young man of his generation. The second im- 
portant point is Wyzewa’s identification with Poland. Only a few 
years were to pass before Wyzewa would try to forget his Polish origin 
and call himself a Slav, hoping the identification would be made with 
Russia rather than Poland which he believed had produced little litera- 
ture, music or art. Wyzewa wanted to be associated with the country of 
Tolstoy, Goncharov and Dostoevsky. Whereas at the time recalled by 
Paul Adam, Wyzewa still had reservations about Russia’s absolutism, 
he later decided that hers was the only form of government he could 
respect and admire. The Poles never forgave him this admiration for 
their arch enemy. In the last years of his life, Wyzewa again spoke of 
himself as a Pole and wrote a series of articles for Polish literary papers, 
but Polish people continued to regard him with distrust. 

We learn from Paul Adam that Wyzewa was dissatisfied with the 
existing democracy in France, a point of view that became more pro- 
nounced with the years. It is also interesting to note that Adam con- 
sidered him an admirable pianist. Those who remember his playing 
in his mature years, his daughter and his collaborator Saint-Foix, say 
he was a fine sight-reader who played poorly, although frequently and 
with great pleasure. 

Perhaps the most pertinent insight into the young Wyzewa is ex- 
pressed in the last sentence of Paul Adam’s tribute: “Combat troublant 
d'idées adversaires qui l’excitait, qui mettait ce jeune homme nerveux 


13 Loc. cit. 
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en des coléres étranges contre lui-méme.” It is not difficult to under- 
stand the conflict he experienced in admiring Germany’s cultural gran- 
deur and despising her militarism. We have known this conflict in our 
generation. Why should this nervous young man have turned against 
himself because of it? It is true that, ostracized and ridiculed by his school- 
mates, Wyzewa was practically without friends during his childhood and 
adolescence. Although his father made great sacrifices for him, his 
father was too advanced in years to give him paternal companionship. 
His mother’s love, which was so passive, was replaced by aunt Vin- 
centine’s. But aunt Vincentine loved him like a god, perhaps making the 
boy feel even more unworthy. The fact is that Wyzewa felt he belonged 
nowhere and to no one. In his isolation, he pathetically turned against 
himself. What could all the mastery of skills and knowledge bring 
him in human satisfaction if there was no one—his poor adoring aunt 
excepted—who really loved him, with whom he could share his accom- 
plishments? We will follow this process of self-destruction through 
Wyzewa’s entire career, and see how he turned this hatred of himself 
against others, even those he loved. 

Henri Michaux has said, “Tous ceux qui ont fait de grandes choses 
les ont faites pour sortir d’une difficulté, d’un cul-de-sac.”* No quotation 
could be more apt to introduce the literary life of Téodor de Wyzewa. 


II 


In view of the role that Wyzewa was to play in the formation of the 
Symbolist aesthetics, and in order to appreciate more fully his special 
contribution, it seems worthwhile to stop for a brief glance at the in- 
tellectual scene of 1885.” 

During the second half of the nineteenth century, the bourgeoisie, 
because of its gradual consolidation of wealth and power through the 
industrialization of the country, became the arbiter of tastes and in- 
terests. Social esteem was based on wealth and property, and money 
was the means to power. 

Co-existing with this widespread materialistic point of view was the 
implicit belief that knowledge, based on facts, would soon put man 
in virtual control of the universe. This concept negated metaphysical 
beliefs and moral aspirations because these could not be scientifically 
verified. Thus they ceased to have any interest for society as a whole. 

The prevailing literature reflected these tendencies: Realism and 
Naturalism flourished. There was even a scientific poetry: the Parnasse. 

14In a conversation with René Bertelé. Quoted in René Bertelé, Henri Michaux, 
Paris: Seghers, s.d. [1946], p. 11. 


15 Cf. Garnet Rees, Remy de Gourmont (Paris: Bovin et Cie., 1940) for an ex- 
cellent summary of this material. 
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However, contemporary with these prevailing movements, there existed 
a very different type of literature. Baudelaire, among others, had at an 
early time tried to penetrate the mysteries of the universe in other than, 
a scientific manner. His poetry brings forth all the stirrings of the 
Symbolist movement. Later Verlaine, Rimbaud, Mallarmé and Villiers, 
among others, wrote works in which dreams replaced reality, suggestion 
replaced description, and feeling took the place of objective ideas. All 
these men, impatient with the coarse, ugly, materialistic world and its 
reflection in art and literature, had been striving individually to find 
refuge in a world of their own. In 1884, Huysmans grouped these 
writers together for the first time, in des Esseintes’ fictitious library.’® 

By 1885, a group of young men who shared Huysmans’ tastes were 
becoming conscious of a new literary movement which expressed the 
ideals of those who had been writing as isolated individuals. They be- 
lieved that a philosophical and aesthetic basis for this new movement 
was to be found in the works of German Idealist philosophers, particu- 
larly Schopenhauer. 

Schopenhauer expressed his central idea of the world’s ideality in 
a sentence which became the slogan of the generation: “The world is 
my representation.” If the world is the artist’s representation, the artist 
becomes the creator of the world. Dreams have the validity of what 
one usually calls reality. Moreover each artist in his creations reflects 
his own world. Thus, apart from the theories they held in common, 
it is logically very difficult to speak of the Symbolists as a group. 

Schopenhauer also gave a new importance to music which he believed 
was superior to all other arts. Music speaks directly, without intellectual 
means. It seemed to these young men that poetry, perhaps unconsciously, 
had been striving less successfully for the same goal, and they therefore 
shared Schopenhauer’s belief in the pre-eminence of music.’” Since 
they were literary revolutionaries, it is natural that they should turn with 
enthusiasm toward a composer whose music was considered revolu- 
tionary: Richard Wagner. _ 

Wagner’s compositions, banned in France since the war of 1870, were 
slowly being reintroduced there. However, in order to hear his operas, 
the French had to go to Germany. Each summer a few pilgrims traveled 
to Bayreuth where a new form of art, corresponding to their ideal, was 
revealed to them. Wyzewa was one of the earliest enthusiasts. 

Among this group of individuals, to differ from the vulgar crowd, 
to look and act unconventionally were marks of distinction as was 
eccentricity of dress and behavior. A newly awakened interest in litera- 


16 Cf. A Rebours. 
17 Mallarmé alone believed in the superiority of the word. 
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ture from abroad, particularly from Germany and Russia, made foreigners 
welcome at this time in France. Instead of being “that odd foreigner,” 
Wyzewa was now welcomed as the selfsame aristocratic Polish Prince 
in exile he thought himself to be. With his philosophical training and 
knowledge of languages, he could read not only his favorite German 
Idealists but the Russians as well. Wyzewa’s musical knowledge and his 
first-hand familiarity with Wagner’s operas and philosophical writings 
naturally led to his role as co-founder and co-editor, with Edouard 
Dujardin, of the Revue Wagnérienne (1885), the most important avant- 
garde periodical of the time. 

Disgusted forever with the drudgery of teaching philosophy to reluc- 
tant provincial school boys, Wyzewa left the Collége of Chatellerault 
after one year and returned to Paris determined to earn his living with 
his pen. Although his father had been the director of the mental asylum 
in Clermont for more than two years, he was not in a position to help 
his son financially. Wyzewa accepted whatever work he could find and 
his first paid assignment was an article on the merits of the metallic 
windmill. Considering Wyzewa’s contempt for industrialization, this 
was a strange debut. The article was the first to be signed “de Wyzewa,” 
the more easily pronounced French form to which Wyzewski had changed, 
his name. 

Wyzewa’s first year in Paris was a desperate struggle to make ends 
meet. When he had money earned from tutoring, which was not fre- 
quent, he spent his time in the cafés popular with artists and writers: 
Brasserie Gambrinus, Café Orient, Taverne Anglaise, Café Marengo, 
Café Vachette, Nouvelle Athénes. Cafés in France have always been 
incubators for the development of ideas. In “la belle époque,” they pro- 
vided a life unto itself: “In the old days,” wrote Jean Moréas, one of the 
great habitués and lions of the Vachette, “I arrived around one in the after- 
noon... stayed till seven and then went to dine... About eight we came 
back, and didn’t finally leave until one in the morning.””® 

Throughout his lifetime, Wyzewa was considered a remarkable conver- 
sationalist, a man whose influence was felt as much through the spoken 
word as through the written word. His conversation, rich with fragments 
of poetry, philosophy of the past and present, brilliant sallies, and biting 
sarcasm, dazzled his listeners. Years later, when he changed his philosophy 
and way of life, he spoke of these cafés of the Latin Quarter as places 
“...ou1 je perdais ma jeunesse 4 vouloir résoudre les insolubles problémes 
de I’art et la vie.”"® 


18 Quoted by Missia Sert, Missia and the Muses, trans. by Moura Budberg, New 
York: John Day Co., 1953, p. 9. 
19 T. de Wyzewa, Nos Maitres, Paris: Perrin, 1895, p. 12. 
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But in 1884, with his encyclopedic knowledge and verbal fireworks, 
Wyzewa was beginning to make his influence felt. Later his daughter 
thus characterized her father as a young man: 


D’une intelligence extrémement précoce, il avait, a cause de son origine 
étrangére, échappé a l’influence, forcément un peu é€crasante, d’une exclusive 
tradition; alors que par son éducation il avait pu profiter de tous les bienfaits 
de la discipline frangaise. Il semblait avoir lu tous les livres, vu tous les 
tableaux, entendu toutes les musiques et compris toutes les métaphysiques.”° 


From 1885-1890 Wyzewa was preoccupied with the Symbolist move- 
ment, whose aesthetic doctrine he helped to form in his articles in the 
Revue W agnérienne and the Revue Indépendante. His articles on Villiers 
de I’Isle-Adam, Mallarmé (in which he analysed for the very first time 
Mallarmé’s obscure poems) and Laforgue, revealed Wyzewa to be a pro- 
phetic critic of these writers’ genius when they were virtually unknown. 

During these same years, Wyzewa’s role as an interpreter of Slavic 
letters was established, with particular reference to Tolstoy and 
Goncharov, both of whom influenced Wyzewa’s thinking and writing 
and changed him from an Absolute Idealist into an anti-intellectual and 
neo-Christian. 


In 1893 Wyzewa broke completely with the Symbolists when he 
accepted the position of editor of foreign literature in the Revue des 
Deux Mondes, a position he held for twenty-four years. 


In 1901 after 7 brief years of marriage, Wyzewa’s wife died of con- 
sumption at 27 years of age. Her death left the critic a shattered man. 
He withdrew from society and began to suffer from nervous ailments. 
However, he did continue to produce many books, among them Mozart** 
which he co-authored with Georges de Saint-Foix. This new “musical” 
biography was heralded at the time as a revolution in musicology and 
is still considered today as the fundamental treatise on the composer’s 
early works. 

In the year that saw the publication of Wyzewa’s work on Mozart, 
Fortunat Strowski,?” a professor at the University of Paris, published 
one of the first textbooks on nineteenth-century French literature. In 
the preface Strowski wrote: 


Une amitié admirable m’a suivi, aidé, guidé dans tout mon travail; et 
jaurais dédié ce livre 4 Téodor de Wyzewa, si ce n’était, en quelque sorte, 
lui offrir son propre bien.?* 


20 Isabelle de Wyzewa, La Revue Wagnerienne, Paris: Perrin, 1934, pp. 105-6. 

21T. de Wyzewa et Georges de Saint-Foix, W. A. Mozart, Paris: Perrin, 1912. 

22 Fortunat Strowski, of Polish origin, was born and educated in France. 

23 F. Strowski, Tableau de la littérature francaise au 19€ siécle, Paris: Librairie 
Classique Delapane, 1912, p. ix. 
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Anyone familiar with Wyzewa’s ideas and preferences can recognize 
them without difficulty in Strowski’s text. The book concludes with a 
discussion of Laforgue and Mallarmé and a passing reference to Francis 
Jammes. Wyzewa had a special feeling for the Catholic poet Jammes, 
and the two exchanged many letters, but their attachment was sen- 
timental rather than literary. Wyzewa spoke of him as a very charming 
poet. 

When a second edition of Strowski’s book (1924) appeared, seven 
years after Wyzewa’s death, Strowski wrote at length of Wyzewa’s 
contribution. 

Wyzewa had a special affection for the professor, whom he had met 
in 1909, a year before Strowski left the University of Bordeaux to teach 
at the Sorbonne. Because one of Strowski’s daughters had become an 
ardent Polish patriot and wanted to learn Polish, her father invited many 
Polish students to his house. In 1912 Wyzewa’s daughter had become 
a very close friend of Strowski’s daughter. Wyzewa’s house now became 
a second meeting place for this group of students. 

As a young man, Wyzewa had refused to identify himself with the 
Polish colony in Paris or to take an active interest in Polish affairs. 
However, he never ceased to think of himself as a Pole and of the 
Poles as the most intelligent people in the world. He would have 
wished Polish literature to be on a par with that of other countries, but 
this he believed to be impossible. According to his romantic notion, 
the Poles were far too idealistic to realize in words the perfection of their 
dreams. Thus he preferred Russian literature and up to 1909 wrote 
relatively few articles on Polish writers. 

In that year, when Wyzewa wrote a long preface to Gabriel Dauchet’s 
work L’Immortelle Pologne,”* his interest in Poland became very marked. 
In this preface he lavishly credits Poland with having produced the 
greatest Christian poets, because the Polish poets surpassed all others in 
religious fervor and compassion. After 1909,?° Wyzewa’s articles on 
Poland appeared more frequently. 

In 1910, Wyzewa became the first critic not living in Poland to 
speak of the talent of the Polish writer Reymont. Wyzewa extolled his 
fantasy, which did not predominate over common sense, as he felt was 
true in the case of the more popular Polish writer Sienkiewicz.* In 


24 Gabriel Dauchot, L’Immortelle Pologne, Paris: Perrin, 1909, p. i. 

35 In the Revue Indépendante, September 1887, p. 248, Wyzewa wrote an article 
on Sienkiewicz, calling him one of the most extraordinary novelists of the century. 
On July 15, 1900, in the Revue des Deux Mondes, p. 461, he reviewed another 
novel of Sienkiewicz favorably. On May 15, 1902, in the same review, p. 461, he 
said that the lyrical poetry of Mickiewicz ranked him as Poland’s finest poet, far 
superior to Stowacki and Krasinski. 

26T. de Wyzewa, “Un romancier polonais: M. L. Reymont,” Revue des Deux 
Mondes, September 15, 1910, p.459. 
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1912, Wyzewa compared Krasinski to Musset and found the Polish 
writer superior to him in daring and imagination.” 

Wyzewa was also the first critic in France to discover and to speak 
of Joseph Conrad. Jean-Aubry tells us of this: 


While Conrad was still unknown to the general public in England, 
Poland was concerned with him in various ways. Even in France the first 
individuals to take notice of his name and works were Poles. As early as 
1903, Téodor de Wyzewa, who edited the “Literature Abroad” column in the 
Revue des Deux Mondes, had mentioned him one day to Casimir Waliszew- 
ski, another Pole, who had become the French historian of Czarist Russia. 
That same year, at the end of October, Waliszewski had made a study of 
Conrad’s books and started to correspond with the author.?® 


Although Wyzewa’s article in 1913 was entitled “Un conteur anglais,” 
the critic maintained that Conrad’s genius was essentially Polish. He 
said that if Conrad surpassed Kipling and Stevenson in describing tropical 
landscapes, this was due to his poetic fantasy and “musical” vision, so 
characteristic of the people of his native land.” Wyzewa, moreover, 
believed that Conrad’s nobility of interests, literary forms, and identifi- 
cation with his characters showed the influence of Poland rather than 
England.” 

Wyzewa considered Under Western Eyes, with its difficult theme of 
justice and retribution, Conrad’s masterpiece.* This is very interesting 
coming from our critic, for the novel is a biting criticism of everything 
Russian by a loyal Pole who claimed that he could not and did not wish 
to understand the Russians. Although Conrad wrote in English, and 
claimed to have an English point of view, the Poles have always looked 
upon him as a favorite son because of his attitude toward Russia. Wyzewa. 
was less fortunate. 

In recognizing Conrad’s genius as early as 1903,°° Wyzewa once 
more proved himself to be a literary prophet. Under Western Eyes was 
a failure in England and the United States when it was published in 1911, 
and it remains one of Conrad’s least-known novels. Today, however, it 
is regarded by the well-known critic Morton Dauwen Zaubel as “one 
of the books that must be read by anyone concerned to know his 


27T. de Wyzewa, “A propos du centenaire du poéte Sigismond Krasifiski,’” Revue 
des Deux Mondes, April 15, 1912, p. 959. 

28 G. Jean-Aubry, The Sea-Dreamer, trans. by Helen Sebba, New York: Doubleday, 
19575°Be B. 

29 T. de Wyzewa, “Un contour anglais,” Revue des Deux Mondes, April 15, 1913, 


p. 939. 
30 Ibid., p. 941. 
31 [bid., p. 941. 
32 Morton Dauwen Zaubel, in his introduction to Under Western Eyes, New York: 
New Directions Paperback, 195 58, p. xii, says that André Gide, who was intensely 
interested in Conrad and translated several of his books, made the acquaintance of 
Under Western Eyes only in 1917. 
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[Conrad’s} art in its full dimensions and resonance.”** Wyzewa had 
finally found the “Polish” writer whose prose matched the perfection 
of his dreams. 

Not only was Wyzewa eager to sing the praises of Conrad but from 
1912 to 1914 we find him writing articles on French literature** for 
Polish reviews, the Tygodnik Illustrowany, among others. 

It was Casimir Woznicki, a Polish correspondent in Paris, whom 
Wyzewa had met in 1912, who induced him to write for Polish maga- 
zines, and through him Wyzewa met Polish journalists with whom he 
later corresponded. Woznicki wrote an article on Wyzewa to introduce 
him to Polish readers. Later he translated Wyzewa’s articles into Polish. 
He played an important part in reviving Wyzewa’s interest in his native 
land. It has been said that being Polish is a kind of sickness from which 
one never recovers. 

Wyzewa’s delayed enthusiasm for Poland might be explained in still 
another way. Although his books had been favorably received after his 
wife’s death and his work on Mozart lavishly praised, he felt that the 
new writers and critics showed little interest in him and that his role 
in French letters would be ignored by posterity. So, better late than 
never, Wyzewa tried to reestablish his ties with Poland. The Poles 
published Wyzewa but did not welcome him. They could not forgive 
his long neglect of Poland or forget how he had praised the Russian 
writers. But at heart, Wyzewa had always remained a Pole. 

In 1917 Wyzewa died in an abyss of misery from a self-administered 
overdose of morphine. 


III 


J étais né pour étre un auteur 
posthume, oui, mais j'ai gaché 
ma vie et celui qui voudra me 
découvrir sera forcé de constater 
que je n’ai rien fait. 

Wyzewa, Journal, 1909. 


When Téodor de Wyzewa died at the comparatively early age of 
fifty-five, he was known to a limited circle as a distinguished editor and 
translator, and as the author of a number of remarkable critical essays and 
an important work on Mozart. But it can be safely said that his criticism, 
his creative writings, and his work in the fields of art, music, and letters 
have received far less attention than they deserve. 

Most manuals, if they mention Wyzewa at all, relegate him to a 
~ 88[bid., p. xii. 

34JIn 1903, Wyzewa had published a manuscript of Chateaubriand with a lon 
preface and notes: La Correspondance de Chateaubriand avec La Marquise de 
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chapter on Foreigners or Foreign Influences. In some ways Wyzewa 
himself was responsible for this. Having lived all but eight years of 
his life in France, he persisted, partly, no doubt, in self-defence, in 
referring to himself as a Slav. The French naturally perpetuated this 
idea. However, neither the Russians nor the Poles would acknowledge 
him as their own. He was, indeed, a critic without a country. 

Nevertheless, because of his extraordinary intelligence his unerring 
ability to discover or to recognize and appreciate genius,®° and because 
of his unprecedented versatility, both as a writer and as a conversationalist, 
Wyzewa’s influence in France was far more widespread than that of 
his French-born contemporary, Remy de Gourmont. 

“Books have their fate,” says Conrad in one of his essays: “they 
share with us the great incertitude of ignominy... of severe justice and 
senseless persecution—of calumny and misunderstanding—the shame of 
undeserved success.”*° 

The fate of Wyzewa’s books seems to support Conrad’s contention. 
Since 1934 there has been a slow but gradually growing esteem for his 
work. The time has come to give him the unique and honored place 
in French letters which he deserves. His role in the Symbolist movement 
was of the greatest importance, as was his interpretation of Slavic letters. 
At a time when religious sentiment was at an ebb, Wyzewa wrote 
Christian tales in a highly individual manner, thus helping to inaugurate 
the Catholic literary revival in France. 

His theory of the novel has seen its realization in the two major 
literary works of the twentieth century: Proust’s A /a recherche du temps 
perdu and Joyce’s Ulysses. Wyzewa’s Valbert may well be the first 
novel of adolescence in French literature, and warrants reprinting be- 
cause of its pertinence to present-day literary trends and for the pleasure 
it affords the reader. 

The fame that Mallarmé, Laforgue, and Villiers enjoy today was 
largely made possible by Wyzewa’s devotion and understanding of 
their genius when they were virtually unknown. Art and music lovers, 
as well as scholars, have been immeasurably enriched by Wyzewa’s 
discerning eye and ear. With his discovery of Renoir, he became a 
prophet of immortal visual beauty. His work on Mozart paved the 





V—(ichet), publié par T. de Wyzewa, Paris: Perrin, 1903. Because Chateaubriand 
had treated the Marquise unkindly, Wyzewa was very critical of him. In his preface 
he called Chateaubriand an unhappy spoiled child and rashly claimed that Les 
Mémoires d’outre-tombe “ne sont d’un bout a l'autre, que la plainte d’un enfant sur 
ses jouets brisés.” However, in the articles referred to above, as well as in his journals, 
Wyzewa spoke of Chateaubriand in glowing terms. 

35 Mozart, Novalis, Heine, Emily Bronté, Dickens, Goncharov, Tolstoy, Villiers 
de I’Isle-Adam, Wagner, Mallarmé, Laforgue, Renoir, Stevenson, and Conrad, to 
mention only some of those who have attained universal fame. 

36 Quoted by Morton Dauwen Zaubel in his introduction to Under Western Eyes, 
p. xi. 














way for a revival of the composer’s music. Two generations benefited 
by his exhaustive coverage of the European literary scene. His great 
proficiency in English, German, Italian, Dutch, Russian, Polish, and 
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Latin, the insight and precision of his critical essays, and his expert | 


translations brought to the French reader the true spirit of the texts. 


In spite of his remarkable insight, Wyzewa was often blinded by | 


prejudice. All his life he was an anti-Semite, but he became violently 
hostile to Jews as a result of the Dreyfus case and his personal misery 
after the death of his wife. In later years, rejecting all other religions, 
he became fanatically and frantically pro-Catholic, and many of his ideas 
would have to be characterized as reactionary. 


Even in his criticism he was often biased. His over-evaluation of 


German primitive painters and Polish poets is a case in point, as was 
his tendency to transform his favorite authors into Slavs and automati- 
cally to discredit all partisans of science and rationalism. 

Often Wyzewa’s unrestricted use of superlatives seemed to be offered 
gratuitously to the author he had last read. His own aesthetic concepts 
occasionally blinded him to literary innovations. Although he should 
receive credit for having discovered and appreciated the English novelist 
E. M. Forster as early as 1907, he criticized what he called Forstet’s 
lack of the most elementary technique in composition.*” Wyzewa failed 
to realize that this apparent lack of technique was a rebellion on the 
author’s part against the conventional form of the novel. However, his 
sensitive response to the arts gave his criticism, on the whole, its special 
beauty and balance. 

Wyzewa’s persistent anti-intellectualism was by no means exceptional 
in his own time but neither was it widespread, whereas today it is the 
attitude of such writers as Cocteau, Ionesco etc. His insistence that an 
exclusively scientific point of view would not solve the mysteries of 
the world also strikes one as strangely contemporary. Many leading 
scientists and thinkers, among them Einstein and the French Anthropo- 
logist Teilhard de Chardin, have expressed the same opinion. 

Notwithstanding his brilliant intellectual capacities, Wyzewa the man 
never seemed to rise above the early picture he had ruthlessly formed 
of himself. At the beginning of his literary career, Wyzewa preferred 
to be known as the “Oblomoviste montmartrois,” the French replica of 
Goncharov’s unheroic hero, the supreme zero of all literature, the 
symbol of sloth, who passed his life drowsing by his stove, unable to 
adapt himself to reality in any form. Wyzewa, with his enormous literary 
output, can hardly be called a symbol of sloth, but he did think of 
himself as a dreamer and a failure. 


37 T. de Wyzewa, “La Roman anglais,” Revue des Deux Mondes, November 15, 
1907, pp. 425-48. 
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j Had Wyzewa remained in Poland, it is probable that the wide breach 

between his remarkable talents and his failure as a human being would 
t | have been less marked. But would he have been the exceptional critic 
: | he was? Uprooted early in life, made to feel an alien in his adopted 
, country, he was led ever deeper into morbid labyrinths. French letters 
became the beneficiary of his moral and psychological dilemmas. Wyzewa 
may have lost his identity but France gained one of her most valuable 
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ALEXANDER JANTA 


CONRAD IN JAPAN 





The report of the 29th International Congress of the P.E.N., | 
held in Tokyo in September 1957, was published by the Japanese 
P.E.N. Centre in an attractive, carefully printed volume. It con- 
tains among the many interesting contributions to the theme of the 
Congress on the “Reciprocal Influences of the Literatures of 
the East and the West’ a short evocation of Joseph Conrad by 
Alexander Janta. The transcript of his remarks, made in the 
course of one of the literary sessions, reads as follows: 


“As we discuss reciprocal influences of the literatures of the East 
and the West, and their effect on the many ways of our living, a 
moment of attention must be devoted to a writer who, in an 
astonishing creative effort and in a language that was not his own, 
brought at the turn of this century the remote vision and voice of 
the humanity of the East into English literature and gave them 
the quality of an immediate personal and philosophical experience. 
He thus introduced a new knowledge and established hitherto un- 
explored contacts with that East which became a vital and pene- 
trating influence in his own interpretation of life. I speak here of 
Joseph Conrad (Joseph Conrad Korzeniowski), the centennial of 
whose Polish birth the world of literature is celebrating this year. 
Dealing with an adventure which he himself had lived most in- 
tensely, and most rewardingly, in the seas and islands of Southeast 
Asia, Conrad made himself the interpreter of the truth that there 
exists an essential similarity of the dream and drama in each 
human life, a view which whenever expressed in art, and through 
his own words, knits together the loneliness of innumerable hearts, 
unites them in the understanding of pain, of joy, of fear, and of 
hope and—expressing thus the common fate of all humanity— 
links the dead to the living, and the living to the unborn. 

I cannot hope to touch on more of the substance of Joseph 
Conrad’s contribution to the Western understanding of the East, 
nor on his other contributions to the subject which we made the 
theme for discussion at this gathering. All I want to do is to make 
sure that this Congress should not pass without evoking the memory 
of a Pole who has made the East and the West meet in some of 
the most poignant pages of his English prose, conceived in a spirit 
of universal human values, easy to read perhaps, and yet still so 
difficult to understand.” 
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Having thus paid tribute to Joseph Conrad, Mr. Janta went 
a step further and, with the help of his Japanese friends, tried to 
find out the position of Joseph Conrad in Japan. What follows 
are the results of his enquiry, representing another addition to 
the study of Conrad and his place in world literature one century 
after he was born. Editor 


The language difficulty coupled with the fact that there exists no 
bibliographica! guide for any study of Joseph Conrad in Japan makes any 
attempt to ascertain his position among Japanese readers or his influence 
on Japanese writers difficult. 

All one can hope to obtain is a general idea of his position in Japan 
deduced from the existence of a number of translations, a few critical 
essays, and a characteristic increase of his published writings in recent 
years. 

Inquiry among students specializing in English literature shows that 
they are familiar with Conrad’s name. Some of his sea stories have been 
used in textbooks and recommended for reading in English at Japanese 
universities. 

A list of existing translations shows the following items: 


1. Youth and Other Stories, containing “Tomorrow” and “Amy 
Foster,” translated by Shinzaburo Miyajima, 1929. 

. Almayer’s Folly—by Mamoru Osawa, 1940. 

. Youth—by Seizaburo Tanaka, 1951. 

. Typhoon—by Ikusaburo Miyake, 1951. 

. An Outcast of the Islands—by Akira Honda, 1953. 

The Lagoon and Other Stories—containing “An Outpost of 

Progress,” “Amy Foster” and “Gaspar Ruiz’—by Shoichi 

Saeki and Yoshio Masuoa, 1956. 

7. The Heart of Darkness—by Yoshio Nakano, 1958. 


NM Bs & DO 


In the year of Conrad’s death, 1924, the Eigo-Seinen, a Japanese 
magazine devoted to English language and literature, issued a special 
number in memory of Conrad. 

The first and until now only book about him appeared in 1934 
under the title: Joseph Conrad, a Biographical Study, by Torajiro 
Sawamura (134 pp.). 

Written by a critic and literary historian, this study does not contain 
much original observation, but appears rather as a compilation of early 
and current opinions on Conrad which can be found in English. Com- 
parisons with John Galsworthy, Arnold Bennet, or Thomas Hardy in 
Conrad’s way of dealing with his characters, their complex psychology, 
their interrelations; ascribing the impressionistic touch in his writing 
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to the influence of Flaubert or Maupassant; and linking Conrad’s psy- | 
chological analysis or his support of traditional morality to Henry 
James have long been current and amply discussed and exploited out- | 
side Japan. 

The fact that they were presented—for the first time— in Japanese, 
is of course worthy of being noted. At the same time, one cannot help 
but register a disappointment at seeing a Japanese author in a critical 
introduction to Conrad fail to focus his attention on Conrad’s experience 
and portraiture of the South-Eastern confines of Asia. It would seem 


that an analysis of his contribution to the understanding and knowledge | 


of the humanity of the East would be particularly tempting to an 
Oriental. 

The subject still awaits specialized attention. Meanwhile there exists 
another Japanese book published quite recently which deals at some 
length with the creative contributions of Conrad. About 60 pages have 
been devoted to him out of the 214 in a volume titled: Gendai-Eibei- 
Shosetsu-no-Mondaiten, which may be translated as Some Points of 
Issue in the Contemporary English and American Novels, by Shoichi 
Saeki. It was published in 1956. 

This book is divided into five chapters: 


1. “Politics and Ethics—Joseph Conrad,” 2. “Death and Ethics— 


Ernest Hemingway,” 3. “Anti-Moralist and God—Evelyn Waugh,” | 


4. “Organization and Ethics—Norman Mailer,” 5. “Around Hemingway.” 
Chapter I, dealing with Conrad, is divided again into two parts: 


I. “Seeking for the Third Man” (pp.5-35) 
II. “Nostromo; a Political Novel” (pp. 36-62) 


As Robert Penn Warren, in Understanding Fiction, sees three stages 
in appraising Hemingway’s short story “The Killers”, Shoichi Saeki sees 
three stages in assessing Conrad, as the sub-chapter titles imply: 

1. Conrad as a sea-romance writer, represented by Typhoon, The 
Nigger of the Narcissus, and Youth. (This view has been generally held 
so far in Japan). 

2. Conrad, as a pioneer of those who are conscious of the “Waste 
Land,” or as evoker of the force of “Darkness,” represented by The Heart 
of Darkness, and followed by T. S. Eliot and Evelyn Waugh. 

3. Conrad, as a writer conscious of political and social problems, 
represented by The Secret Agent, Under Western Eyes, and Nostromo. 

Saeki finds here the third man and says: this is the real Conrad. 
Quoting Irving Howe, who saw Conrad swaying between two extremes, 
Henry James and Dostoevsky, Mr. Saeki generally agrees with Howe, 
but he makes a little correction of Howe’s expression: “Conrad was 
Dostoevsky who longed to be Henry James.” 
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This Japanese writer thinks that Conrad consciously dealt with 
“the destructive elements” of modern society in his works. He regards 
Nostromo as Conrad’s best book. 

Although none of the critical appraisals of Conrad in Japan appear 
as yet very original to the Western student, an awakening of interest 
in him can be detected in the younger generation. 

Judging by the growing list of translations, Conrad is among those 
Western writers whom not only the Japanese reader and student, but 
in consequence of their interest, the Japanese critic and publisher begin 
at last to discover. 
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1859—1959 
To commemorate the hundredth anniversary of the death of Zygmunt | den 
Krasinski, one of the three great Polish Romantics, the Polish Institute plans wor 
to publish a symposium on the poet under the general editorship of Pro- Kra 
fessor Waclaw Lednicki. Some of the contributions to that volume will first | Len 
appear in The Polish Review. Pop 
The 
MIECZYSLAW GIERGIELEWICZ poe 
| Poli 
KRASINSKI IN THE ENGLISH-SPEAKING WORLD a 
(A Bibliographical Review) “i 
Zygmunt Krasifiski was, for a long time, the most outspoken exponent it 
of those particular intellectual and emotional attitudes adopted by the , 
Poles after their loss of independence as a kind of self-defense against dite 
hopelessness and despair. This was the main reason for his outstanding | diff 
fame among his countrymen. In a certain period of literary history, he nae 
became more popular than any other Polish poet except Mickiewicz. ‘aad 
Consequently, he played an important historical role, as his poetry de- poe 


termined political events and inspired ways of action. B Schi 

Educated under the strong influence of French culture, Krasinski 
left Poland as a young man and throughout his life spent more time 
abroad than in his native country. It is not surprising that he acquired d 
the habit of looking upon contemporary events from a European point 






of view, even when concentrating on national Polish problems. | wd 
This universal approach was more noticeable in the poet’s earlier “3 
works. As a young man of twenty, he conceived his two tragedies, the Sac 
Undivine Comedy and Iridion, in which he reached the climax of his sugs 
creative powers. Although both of these works owed their origin to | <i 
national interests, they were written under the direct influence of a | oT 
prolonged contact with the Western world, and local and universal (Ne 
affairs reached in them a harmonious balance. They dealt with eternal Ae 
and general problems in such a way that their esthetic value could be Re 
appreciated independently of any historical allusions. Sees 
I. FIRST CONTACTS i oN 

Krasiski’s poetry began to arouse the interest of the European literary the 
world in the forties of the nineteenth century, when the Undivine the 
Comedy was discussed by Mickiewicz in his lectures on Slavic Literatures wha 
at the Collége de France in Paris. The German version of this drama | read 
was published a little earlier (in 1841), and a French translation ap» » “*’ 
peared in 1846 in the October issue of the Revue des Deux Mondes, a 1) 
Decl: 


periodical quite well known outside of France. Among Poles, Krasifiski’s 
new poems, despite their anonymous publication, acquired an unprece- 
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dented popularity, but reports of this fame reached the English-speaking 
world only after some delay. In America, the earliest mention of 
Krasinski and his writings appeared in the book Historical View of the 
Languages and Literatures of the Slavic Nations, with a Sketch of Their 
Popular Poetry (New York, 1850) by Talvi, the pseudonym of Mrs. 
Therese Albertine Louise von Jacob Robinson. After discussing the 
poetry of Mickiewicz, the author added that among the works of the 
Polish émigrés were also the writings of A. Gorecki, S. Garczynski, J. 
Stowacki (“Slawacki”’), and above all “Count Ignatius Krasinski.” Evi- 
dently, she confused his Christian name with that of Bishop Krasicki, 
the leading Polish writer of the eighteenth century. She asserted, how- 
ever, that she did not have in mind Walerian Krasinski who wrote an 
English history of the Polish Reformation.’ 

Mrs. Robinson realized that many of Krasifski’s countrymen con- 
sidered him their greatest living national poet. However, she had some 
difficulty in justifying this opinion, and remarked that his works had 
been surrounded with a “mystical atmosphere” which required expla- 
nation and comment. Both of his tragedies are mentioned: the one as 
contrasted to Dante, and the other as illustrating the stern aphorism of 
Schiller—that the history of the world is the world’s judgement. Some 
information regarding the German translations of both dramas was 
provided in a note. 

Notwithstanding the distortion of his Christian name, the identity of 
the poet is clearly revealed in contradiction to the legend of his strict 
anonymity. The authoress did not hesitate in ascribing both tragedies 
to Krasinski, although they had been printed without his name. The 
fact that she accorded him such prominence on the Polish Parnassus 
suggests that the mystery surrounding his identity had done no harm 
to his fame. 

The first volume of the publication by L. C. Saxton, Fall of Poland 
(New York, 1851), contains a passage on Krasinski which was nothing 
but a repetition of the statement made by Mrs. Robinson. Al! mistakes 
are faithfully reproduced with no corrections. Only minor and insigni- 
ficant changes of wording are introduced.” 

More interesting evidence of Krasinski’s popularity may be found in 
the work of Sutherland Edwards, The Polish Captivity, An Account of 
the Present Position of the Poles (2 vols., London, 1863). The writer, 
who visited Poland on the eve of the January Insurrection, informs his 
readers that in Warsaw “by the side of the portraits of Mickiewicz... 
may be seen those of Count Sigismund Krasinski, the anonymous poet 


1Walerian Skorobohaty Krasinski, Historical Sketch of the Rise, Progress and 
Decline of the Reformation in Poland,, London, 1838-40, 2 vols. 
2 Ob. cit., pp. 491-92. 
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of Poland, and Lelewel...” (Vol. I, p. 71). The fact that the author 
discloses the name of the poet soon after his death again disproves his 
anonymity. Reference to a contemporary article by Julian Klaczko is 
made in an attached note. 

The influence of Krasifski on the Polish community could not now 
be overlooked by any student of Polish affairs. The famous sketch of 
Klaczko printed at the beginning of 1862 in the Revue des Deux Mondes 
contributed to the poet’s reputation abroad, although the critic, main- 
taining the legend of anonymity, had not mentioned the poet’s name. 

In England W. H. Bullock’s Polish Experiences During the Insurrec- 
tion of 1863-64 (London and Cambridge, 1864) included the poem 
“Resurrecturis,” for a long time better known than any other of Krasin- 
ski’s minor works. The symbolic title seemed a most appropriate ex- 
pression for Polish national feelings. Moreover, after 1875 Klaczko’s 
article was available in English having been included in the selection 
of Krasinski’s works made by Martha Walker Cook. A preface by the 
translator precedes the poems, along with four additional literary 
sketches on Krasifiski, translated from German and French. 

In the “Preface” by Ladislas Mickiewicz, emphasis is placed on the 
poet’s conviction that hate is death to the spirit and is doomed to ulti- 
mate disaster. The destructive influence of hate was demonstrated in 
Tridion and the Undivine Comedy; the fertility of love was shown in 
The Dawn and The Psalms of the Future. It is also interesting to note 
that the critic concentrates on explaining why in the Undivine Comedy 
the victory was given to Pancras, “the cynic and scorner, the unyielding 
antagonist of the truth.” He ventures an opinion that, under different 
conditions, Krasinski would have taken part in political life, but as 
neither rostrum nor political life was possible in Poland, he turned to 
poetry and won a brilliant literary glory “only surpassed by that of 
Mickiewicz.” Another problem raised in the “Preface” is Krasifski’s 
attitude towards Catholicism—an attitude still deserving consideration. 

A brilliant analysis of the Undivine Comedy is quoted from the 
famous lectures of Adam Mickiewicz held at the Collége de France. 
The adjective “undivine” is quite appropriately introduced by the trans- 
lator instead of the word “infernal” in the French translation. Mickiewicz 
gives an illuminating description of the hero, Count Henry, and the 
reasons for his inevitable defeat. He observes that a premonition of the 
exhausted and dying society was given in the person of the precocious 
but infirm child, destined from its birth to an early grave. Some com- 
parisons between famous episodes of the French Revolution and various 
scenes in Krasinski’s drama are drawn. The Polish background of the 
drama, in spite of its universal content, is vigorously stressed, as are the 
shadowy profiles of the characters and symbolic perspective of the work. 
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Klaczko’s article, “Polish Poetry in the Nineteenth Century,” con- 
tains some general references to Polish writings, but deals mainly with 
Krasinski. The biographer concentrates on the poet's sacrifice for the 
honor of his father, and on his decision to remain anonymous. Klaczka 
raises the fascinating subject of the poetic duel with Stowacki, who 
ridiculed Krasifski’s fears of an internal social struggle. He speaks also 
of the poet’s worship of the past and of the birth of Polish Messianism. 
He attributes the atmosphere preceding the new Polish uprising, to the 
influence of the three Romantic poets, giving prominence to Krasinski: 
“The poetry which had remained so long anonymous was now signed by 
the name of an entire people” (p. 129). Klaczko’s article is a reliable 
source of information on Krasinski, and it is unfortunate that it had not 
been more frequently consulted. 


Paul Soboleski’s Poets and Poetry of Poland (Chicago, 1881) appeared 
in the period of Krasifski’s unabated glory. The enthusiasm with which 
his Dawn and Psalms of the Future were received had not yet been 
forgotten, and Krasifski’s place at the side of Mickiewicz seemed un- 
shakable. The “discovery” of Stowacki was to be made later by the 
”Young Poland” generation. 


In his zealous desire to emphasize the greatness of the Polish poet, 
Soboleski seeks comparisons with Plato, Moses and David. He describes 
the Undivine Comedy as a thunderbolt sent to break the doctrine of 
human selfishness and conceit. He calls Krasinski the first poet who 
created a prophetic drama for introducing persons and incidents that 
were to come at some future time; who understood and grasped the 
current of stormy conceptions which soon ran through the whole of 
Europe. The soaring imagination of Krasinski, Soboleski notes, had at 
its call “all beautiful and brilliant language, breaking out in new turns 
and harmonious words.” 


A short biography follows this evaluation. Although it is based on 
satisfactory sources, some of its details are nevertheless vague due to 
Jack of space, and to the author’s reluctance to treat more drastic and 
delicate questions—such as the poet’s conflict with his classmates at 
the university. No information is given about the translations made by 
Martha Walker Cook. The informative value of the sketch is rather 
niodest, and its exaggerated tone might act rather as a deterrent to a 
prospective reader. 

Krasinski is represented in volume XXII of A Library of the World’s 
Best Literature, Ancient and Modern (New York, 1897), edited by 
Charles Dudley Warner. An accompanying etching pictures an elderly 
man with a long white beard and moustache, and is obviously a portrayal 
of the most prolific of Polish writers, Jozef Ignacy Kraszewski. Once 
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more, apparent similarity of Slavic names to foreigners led to confusion.® 

In the pleasant introductory sketch, the note of pacifism sounded 
it Krasinski’s poetry is overestimated. The biographer emphasizes that 
the poet was opposed to hatred and advised patient work as the best 
way to progress. In reality, Krasinski did not exclude more radical and 
violent means. Even when in his “Psalm of Love” he appealed to 
democratic leaders to drop their knives, he foresaw a moment when both 
the gentry and the peasants would fight against a common foe. 

Mickiewicz’s opinion of Pancras’ monologue before the meeting with 
Count Henry is quoted and described as one of the greatest soliloquies 
in world literature. In addition, several fragments of the Undivine 
Comedy in the translation of Martha Walker Cook, as well as an excerpt 
rom The Temptation, are reprinted. 

The essay on Stowacki in volume XXXIV of A Library of the World’s 
Best Literature contains some references to Krasinski, especially to his 
friendship with Stowacki. The author gives a picturesque but accurate 
definition of the role of Krasinski in Polish poetry: “In the rough classi- 
tication of the members of ... the brilliant triad, Mickiewicz, the master 
of the epic and lyric, may be called the poet of the present; Krasinski, 
the prophet and seer, the poet through whom the future spoke; while 

fowacki, the dramatist, was the panegyrist of the past... Stowacki’s 
place is secure at the left of Mickiewicz, at whose right stands Krasinski 
with the Psalm of Sorrow in his hand” (pp. 13508-10). Of course, from 
an artistic point of view, the Psalm of Sorrow was the worst possible 
choice. 

A fascinating passage on Krasinski appears in the English version of 
the celebrated Danish writer George Brandes’s book Poland, A Study of 
the Land, People, and Literature published in London in 1903. The 
author devised an interesting approach by comparing Stowacki’s Kordian 
and Krasinski’s Count Henry in the Undivine Comedy with Hamlet. 
Kordian represents for him the “radical attitude”; “the conservative 
Hamlet meets us in Krasifski...” Without entering into biographical 
details, Brandes points out the poet’s inward strife and suppressed free- 
dom of expression. Krasifski’s Hamlet 


is torn by a more intense inward conflict, and devoured by deeper doubt 
than the Hamlet of the Renaissance. The latter doubts whether the spirit, 
whose cause he espouses, is anything more than a phantom. When Count 
Henry shuts himself in the Castle of the Holy Trinity he is not sure that 
the Holy Trinity is more than this. He has no faith, only the need of 
faith. He is conservative and clerical, not from conviction, but from the 
fear that the forces that are besieging this castle are only destructive 
forces. (p. 275) 


® This mistake was corrected in the later editions of A Library. 
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Brandes was correct in stating that in the light of the poet’s first drama 
there was no hope for a speedy liberation of Poland. Unfortunately, he 
was not acquainted with other poems in which the most forthright op- 
timism was expressed, and he generalized on the poet’s youthful opinion 
as if it represented his final viewpoint. 

The only other work known to Brandes was The 1 emptation, and he 
gives a thorough analysis of its content. Probably, he was attracted to 
this tale (which is not the best among the poet’s writings) by its symboli- 
cal form, congenial to the trends of European literature at the end of 
the nineteenth century. He was charmed with the skill displayed in the 
veiled description of political conditions of past days. 

But Brandes’ impressive effect is reserved for the conclusion of his 
study where a comparison of the three leading Polish poets is made. It 
is ingenious, and soon became famous: “...there is finally a depth of 
understanding in the Godless Comedy, the genius of which surprises 
us, when we remember that it was composed by a youth of twenty-one 
... Mickiewicz is the eagle, Krasinski the swan, Stowacki the peacock 
among the winged spirits of Poland.”* 

In view of the scanty material which the critic had at his disposal, his 
insight deserves admiration. One forgives easily the emphasis on mor- 
bidity, typical of the atmosphere of the fin de siécle. Regrettably, 
Brandes was not acquainted with some other writings of the poet, and 
his generalizations cannot be considered an adequate appreciation of 
Krasinski’s complete literary works. 

Traditional judgments influenced Poland, the Knight Among Nations 
(New York, 1907) by Louis E. Van Norman, with an introduction 
by Helena Modjeska. The author declares that “the three names great 
in Polish poetry of the past century are Mickiewicz, Krasinski, and 
Stowacki, and each is associated with a wild, weird, and mystic dramatic 
poem.” The name of Krasinski is again put in second place, before that 
of Stowacki, although the “Young Poland” group was changing this 
order by giving prominence to Stowacki. It is, of course, an error to 
say that both Mickiewicz’s -Forefathers’ Eve and Krasinski’s Undivine 
Comedy are splendid allegories, showing in strong, passionate lines, 
of occasionally Ibsenesque morbidness, the role of martyr which Poland 
has played through all her history (p. 281). No such ideas can be traced 
in the Undivine Comedy. 

Ten years after the publication of Poland by George Brandes, his 
views found their way to the United States in Poland of Today and 
Yesterday (Boston, 1913) which was compiled by Nevin O. Winter, 
author of Mexico and Her People of Today, Brazil and Her People of 
Today, and The Russian Empire of Today and Yesterday. It contains 


4 Ibid, pp. 280-81. 
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some of the clumsiest passages ever written on Krasinski. A brief bio- 
graphy of the poet includes the following sentence: “He felt himself 
obliged to give up the woman he loved and marry the girl selected by 
his father, according to the Polish custom.” The only works mentioned 
in this unfortunate display of ignorance are The Temptation and The 
Godless Comedy—the same ones which had been analyzed by Brandes. 


If, CLOSER ACQUAINTANCE 


Renewed interest in Krasinski came with the events of World War 
I and the subsequent liberation of Poland. It was heightened by the 
publication of a musical composition based on Krasifiski’s text “Modlitwa 
za Polske” (Prayer for Poland) by Sigismond Stojowski. This was a 
cantata for mixed voices with orchestra and piano score with an English 
version by George Harris Jr. (New York and Boston, 1915). An in- 
creased wave of enthusiasm for the Undivine Comedy was due to the 
revolution in Russia which seemed to many observers the fulfillment 
of the poet’s vision. 

The pages dedicated to Krasifiski by Monica M. Gardner in her book 
Poland, A Study in National Idealism (London, 1915) may be considered 
a preview of her separate monograph on the poet published four years 
later. Even the heading of the chapter dealing with Krasinski is identical 
with the title of the future book. Limitations of space did not permit 
detailed consideration, and only the poet’s principal works receive atten- 
tion. As a result of this conciseness, passages gained in expressiveness, 
The later monograph is, however, a better source for Miss Gardner’s views 
on Krasinski. 

In the absence of a volume embracing the vast material accumulated 
by historians of literature in Poland, there could be no hope of providing 
English-speaking readers with adequate data or proper evaluation of 
his real literary position. This gap was filled by Monica M. Gardner’s 
The Anonymous Poet of Poland, Zygmunt Krasinski (Cambridge, 1919). 
it was an important milestone in the growth of the poet’s popularity 
outside Poland. 

As a pioneer work, the book struggles with inevitable shortcomings. 
Krasinski had to be treated again as an “unknown writer.” Its purpose was 
not to advance the study of the poet, but to introduce him to the English- 
speaking public. It seems that the author did not know of the existing 
translations, or at least did not find them sufficiently good to recommend 
them as a vehicle of direct contacts; therefore, she frequently used her 
cwn translations of Krasifski’s writings. 

As an ardent student of Poland, Miss Gardner was aware of its different 
literary atmosphere so inaccessible to foreigners. She avoided complica- 
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tions. Much attention is devoted to the poet’s biography, which is told 
with the pleasant fluency of a vie romancée. Philosophy, which played 
such an important part in Krasinski’s development and his literary ac- 
tivity—particularly in the later period of his life—is neglected, and al- 
though Kleiner’s monograph on the development of the poet’s thought 
was not unknown to her, she preferred to concentrate on imaginative and 
emotional elements. Her main guides were Jézef Kallenbach and Stani- 
staw Tarnowski, whose books on Krasifski provided her with all the 
necessary material. She also made excellent use of the poet’s corres- 
pondence, which is one of his most valuable literary contributions. 

The stimulating influence of Tarnowski is visible in Miss Gardner's 
attitude towards the poet. She was inclined to share Tarnowski’s opinion 
that Krasinski was a martyr and a hero. The critic seems to overlook the 
fact that, in general, the poet’s personal circumstances were not uncom- 
fortable, and that his fear of exile to Siberia was not wholly plausible. 
Naturally, some caution on his part was necessary, and it was exercised. 
Some of Krasinski’s writings were signed by his friends, or with different 
pseudonyms. As to the Undivine Comedy and Iridion, both printed 
anonymously, they were not so provocative as his later poems. It would 
have made the portrait of Krasiiski more natural and human had various 
statements included in his correspondence been taken cum grano salis. 

Another limitation of the book is the relative scarcity of comparative 
material. There are hints of occasional literary associations, but they 
do not include many of the ties with the West which contributed to the 
poet’s “universal” views—to his ability to look at the problems of his 
own native land from an almost international perspective. Nevertheless, 
Miss Gardner’s approach was fully justified. Her first task consisted in 
showing not what Krasinski had in common with other writers, but 
what was really original and independent in his artistic efforts. The 
approach of Polish historians would, of course, be different. 

The general trend of the book is clear enough almost from its first 
pages, but it becomes quite manifest in Chapter II, which is entitled 
“The Sacrifice.” Who would guess that under such a title is concealed 
the story of the poet’s decision to avoid direct participation in the Polish 
military uprising, and to remain abroad? There are various reasons 
which may justify the behavior of the young man; one can even concede 
that there was some nobility in his opposition to the popular opinion; 
but it is a long way from such considerations to the idea of self-sacrifice. 

Miss Gardner did not pay much attention to the poet’s early literary 
activity, because she wished to demonstrate positive achievements and to 
present Krasinski’s best artistic work. She had little curiosity about the 
creative mechanism; or perhaps she feared lest a discussion of it would 
deter her readers. Speaking of the Undivine Comedy, she does not 
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hesitate to point out that in comparison with earlier works “it is hard to 
realize that they were written, and with no intermediate degrees, by 
the same hand.” 

Miss Gardner feels more at home in the biographical portions of her 
book than in the analysis of particular poems. Whenever it is possible, 
she quotes the poet; and as she is an excellent story-teller and good 
translator, these passages are very enjoyable. She does not venture her 
own opinions of The Undivine Comedy, preferring to let other literary 
authorities, mostly Klaczko and Mickiewicz speak. Iridion she regards 
coolly. In her view this play is of excessive length and is at times over- 
Jaden with irrelevant details and side scenes “that distract the attention 
rom the broad lines of a magnificent idea. (p. 16) 

The method which was successful in dealing with the two tragedies is 
less effective when Miss Gardner approaches Krasifiski’s other works. 
She acquaints the reader with The Dawn by narrating its contents and 
illustrating it with numerous passages translated from the poem. But 
the text is not self-explanatory, and even if one seizes the main elements, 
the real meaning may remain obscure and artistically insignificant. It is 
not even certain whether, in her eyes, the period of Te Dawn was one 
of artistic ascent or decline. Only occasionally does one find a remark 
dealing with esthetic values—for example, in connection with the light 
and music which fill the poem (p. 239). But she correctly underlines 
the national importance of The Dawn and adopts a similar attitude 
towards The Psalms of the Future, in which even more complicated 
problems are involved. She justly reserves the warmest praise for the 
“Psalm of Good Will.” However, Miss Gardner’s judicious appreciation 
of individual works leads to some confusion. Every work (except juvenile 
attempts) seems to be of equal artistic value. 

The last part of Krasifski’s biography the author tells with much 
charm and delicacy. She idealizes the affair with Delfina Potocka, but 
also depicts the belated affection for his wife with much understanding. 
Finally, she slightly disperses the atmosphere of martyrdom and suffer- 
ing so closely associated with Krasinski. 

Krasinski’s efforts to exert influence in the political field are not over- 
looked by Monica Gardner. Memorials to Montalembert, Lamartine, 
Pius IX, pleas to Napoleon III and the emperor’s aunt are mentioned. 
The poet’s last appeals to his nation, expressing unshakable faith in its 
speedy resurrection, are reported in moving words. 

Not unexpectedly, in the final passages of the book, attention is fo- 
cused exclusively on the national role of Krasifski as a leader and 
guardian of faith. Not one word is devoted to his art which was, in the 
long run, Krasifski’s most essential contribution since, after all, he was 
primarily a poet, not a politician. Thus the attentive reader might re- 
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main uncertain whether the position of Krasinski as a poet equalled 
his historical role. The book appeared in the first year of Polish inde- 
pendence, when it seemed that all the predictions of the Polish Romantic 
poet had been fulfilled. Thus, it was difficult for Miss Gardner to resist 
this powerful impression and to concentrate on esthetic deliberations. 

Despite some minor shortcomings, the biography by Monica Gardner 
was a very important contribution to the study of the author of the 
Undivine Comedy. It did not pretend to make any scholarly discoveries, 
but was an honest, objective attempt to convey to English-speaking 
readers essential information. The book could not fully satisfy those 
who were interested in Krasinski’s artistic aspects, but it appealed to those 
who were guided by a feeling of sympathy for oppressed countries and 
nations. Certainly, the biography contains such a quantity of first-rate 
material that it surpassed anything done previously in its field and it 
still remains without equal in the English-speaking world. 

A passage on Krasinski in Nevin O. Winter's The New Poland 
(Boston, 1932) is disappointing. The critic fails when he attributes 
Krasinski’s pessimism to his unhappy love affair. It is an exaggeration 
to say that the poet was considered a deserter from the national cause. 
And, of course, it is a gross error to assert that Krasinski saw no hope 
for his country and did not find any consolation in religion. Probably, 
Winter relied on the opinion of George Brandes without being aware of 
the availability of Miss Gardner’s publications. 

Roman Dyboski’s Periods of Polish Literary History (London, 1932), 
was a collection of the IIchester lectures for the year 1932. The pas- 
sage on Krasifski opens with an ingenious comparison: “Mickiewicz 
approached national religion by the pathway of folklore interest, 
Stowacki by literary imagination, Krasifiski by the road of profound philo- 
sophical meditation on the great acts of human history...” Dyboski 
found the early maturity of Krasifiski’s views astonishing in view of the 
poet’s education which made contacts with other social spheres almost 
impossible, ; 

In the Undivine Comedy, Dyboski draws attention to Krasifski’s ob- 
jective judgment towards both conflicting parties: “...tragedy, but not 
without a moral triumph, is the end of aristocracy—triumph, but not 
without a moral tragedy, is the future of democracy.” Referring to Russia, 
he adds that this verdict holds as true for today’s relations between the 
“classes” and the “masses” as in the past. Analysis in terms of Hegelian 
philosophy is presented. According to Dyboski, the poet 


sees the thesis of aristocracy and the antithesis of democracy, both animated 
by class enmity and productive only of mutual ruin, followed in the future 
by a third state of synthesis in which love, not hate, will inspire mankind, 
and bear fruit in unity and happiness. (p. 109) 
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Dyboski describes Iridion as a story of a noble Greek’s attempt to 
bring about through a cunning conspiracy “the overthrow of the imperial 
power of Rome and the deliverance and hegemony of Hellas.” He failed. 
because Christians refused to support a scheme based on hatred and 
destruction. The hero is defeated but will awaken after many centuries 
to see the ruins of the old Empire and the decay of Papal Rome. He 
will expiate his errors by another life-time of constructive love, sacrifice, 
and patience in the land of graves and crosses—subjugated Poland. 
Again, Christian love is considered to be the only mainspring of human 
progress, 

The critic points out the historical element in The Dawn, which depicts 
the seventeenth century warrior Czarniecki, presenting Poland in the 
role of an unselfish knight, and predicting the truly Christian Europe of 
the future. He points out that in Krasifiski’s view even rational faults 
were profitable, as they led to isolation and to purification by suffering. 
Then he gives a short resumé of the Psalms of the Future as well as the 
“Psalm of Grief” and the “Psalm of Good Will” which crowned the 
poet’s reflections with its prayer for the highest and most needed blessing 
—good will within the soul as a conclusive element of salvation. “This 
day,” continues Dyboski, “exposes the imperfections and onesidedness of 
political party programs, and ‘Resurrecturis’ gave a sublime poetic 
manifesto.” 

‘A mention of the paraphrase of the “Gloss by St. Theresa” and of 
Krasinski’s political letters, memoirs, and pamphlets completes the essay, 
which ends with a synthetic conclusion: 

...his main evolution, reflected in his more monumental works, was 
common to Polish Romanticism as a whole: from mere literature, through 
very high literature, as produced by application of his genius to distinct 
social-historical themes from universal history in the Undivine Comedy and 
Iridion, Krasifiski passes to a great national conception in The Dawn, focus- 
ing the light of all that historical wisdom on the problem of his country’s 


fate, and thence he rises to the exposition of a national and international 
religion and morality in the Psalms. 


Dyboski does not provide any biographical data; he does not analyze 
problems; but as a general presentation of Krasifiski’s spiritual develop- 
ment, his brief but well-balanced sketch is of outstanding merit. 

The name of Krasifiski was not mentioned in Dyboski’s brief Outline 
of Polish History (London, 1931), but his general opinion of Polish 
poetry was worded in a strongly critical way. The author speaks of the 
megalomania in the mentality of slavery; he also explains that “in the 
absence of common human day-to-day tasks, dreams are dreamt of mag- 
nificent missions for humanity, which the oppressed nation is destined 
to fulfill...” (p. 172). This statement reflects the revisionism applied to 
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the Romantic period by Polish scholars and writers during the period of 
iridependence. 

Once again Dyboski expressed his opinion of Krasinski in close con- 
nection with other poets in Poland, (New York, 1933, foreword by 
H. A. L, Fisher). Their writings became, in the critic’s view, “the canonical 
books of a national gospel.” They strengthened the national resistance, 
and prepared several generations for unselfish sacrifices. (p. 339) 

The final modification of Dyboski’s views appears in his posthumously 
printed book Poland in World Civilization (New York, 1950) edited 
by Ludwik Krzyzanowski. The prominent scholar cautiously states that 
the poet’s didactic attitude and his idealism caused the products of his 
mature years to be “less attractive in the eyes of latter-day readers.” 
Again, he regards the Undivine Comedy and Iridion as Krasinski’s most 
important works. (p. 215) 

Studies in Polish Life and History by A. E. Tennant (London, 1924) 
concentrates mostly on the role of Krasifski in promoting the theory 
of Polish Messianism. Emphasis is placed on the high moral values 
expounded in the poet’s writings, especially in “The Psalm of Love.” 
Poland in Krasinski’s eyes, writes Tennant, was a 
great and awful archangel crowned with the purple of sorrow and bearing 


the lightnings of God, to whose vicarious sufferings the ages new-born pay 
tribute of grateful and respectful homage. (p. 285) 


He represents Krasinski as a “refined and gentle soul,” abhorring the 
doctrine of vengeance, either underhand or above-board, who sought to 
“heal wounds by love rather than to blast wickedness by vengeance.” 
(p. 288) 

For Tennant, this idea of peaceful humility overshadows all other 
problems raised by Krasinski. He attributes statements to the poet which 
sound like a program of absolute pacifism: 

Better {cries Tennant in the poet’s name} endure prison and torture, 
exile, death itself, than indulge in half-insane visions of a retribution which 
would harden cultivating the good in yourself, than to inflict evil on your 
enemy. Meekness and beauty of character may perhaps disarm the tyrant; 


but, whether or not, they will be profitable for your own salvation. (pp. 
290-1) 


The most independent part of this critic’s opinion is his reversal of 
the ordinary judgement concerning the standing of Krasifiski as com- 
pared to other leading Polish poets. He judges Krasinski inferior to 
Mickiewicz as a poet, to Stowacki as a stylist; but 
for pure nobility of soul, for loftiness of outlook, for devotion unswerving 
and supreme to high idealism, he has no superior. Though he is not the 
equal in stature of either of those literary giants, Krasifiski’s place is with 
Milton in English literature, with Tolstoy in Russian. 
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He gives a few quotations to substantiate the poet’s foresight and 
purity of moral message. By mistake, he advances the date of Krasiiski’s 
death ten years. 

The translation of the Undivine Comedy by Harriette E. Kennedy and 
Zofia Uminska (London-Warsaw, s.a.) is preceded by an introduction 
by Arthur Gorski and a preface by G. K. Chesterton. Gérski’s introduc- 
tion does not add any new elements to the understanding of Krasifski’s 
drama, but the remarks of Chesterton are refreshing and invigorating. 
Although he could not be acquainted with the authentic text (which in 
this case was rather important), Chesterton obviously was attracted to the 
drama and understood its unusual qualities. 


He draws attention to the unnatural strain in this “strange and rather 
stern drama.” He points out that the writer does not express the national 
indignation, which seems to him surprising in view of the usual pre- 
occupation of Polish writers with their national affairs. It is, however, 
doubtful whether Chesterton is correct in attributing Krasinski’s attitude 
to the desire for distraction from the memory of the defeats which 
Poland suffered. On the other hand, one cannot but agree with Ches- 
terton that 


the subconscious pressure of the abnormal national condition is felt every- 
where: in the bitter invocations of the artistic ideal as something that can 
deceive and destroy mankind; in the suggestion of this historic past as 
something rather heraldic and antiquated and inevitably passing away; in 
the image of the haughty hero who breaks because he will not bend, and goes 
to death believing that he is going to damnation; and even at the end in 
the vision of the victorious Christ who is still the Man of Sorrows even when 
He comes in the clouds of glory. (pp. vi-vii) 


Chesterton finds in Krasifski’s drama some reminiscences of Byronic 
atmosphere, but he also notes that the drama contains elements 
which recall Ibsen and Maeterlinck “and the allegorical eccentricities 
of the Russian drama”; this was said with special reference to the scene 
of the first part in the madhouse. Chesterton does not hesitate to confirm 
the prophetic character of the description of the revolution; neither 
does he miss an opportunity of treating in a similar way the plot of the 
baptized Jews aiming at the destruction of society. (p. ix) 

It seems that Chesterton was not quite happy about the translation, 
as he mentions its “inevitable difficulties.” He also makes some pene- 
trating remarks concerning the play itself, which are worth quoting 
without any comments: 


The criticism which is easiest to suggest is that there is something dis- 
jointed and disproportionate between the first part, which deals with poetic 
imagination as a kind of curse, leading the husband to sin, driving the wife 
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to a sort of mimetic madness and bearing fruit in a blind and sickly child, 
and the second half which pursues rather the theme of pride and the suicidal 
scorn of the noble for the madness of the mob. But even here it may be 
suggested that the drama has deeper harmonies than a superficial reading 
might reveal. It is not for nothing that it ends almost with the name of 
Christ; for a profoundly Christian spirit, delicate and tenacious, runs through 
the whole play. The mother, who is mad, dies happy; the child who is blind 
dies happy; it is only the man who is proud who dies with the sense of 
something between himself and God. (p. viii) 


The translation of Iridion by Florence Noyes was accompanied by 
George Rapall Noyes’ introduction which is virtually an essay on this 
drama. The prominent scholar sees in it, under a thin veil of allegory, 
the image of Poland oppressed by Russia, and an attempt to find for 
the enslaved country a proper way to salvation. The association with 
Mickiewicz’s Konrad Wallenrod is rightfully emphasized, and the lead- 
ing ideas of the drama are skillfully brought to light. The role of 
Masinissa, which presents a problem in Krasifski’s poetry, is discussed 
by Noyes in an original way. His list of historical errors observed 
in the drama by various critics (e.g. T. Sinko) seems of minor impor- 
tance in view of quite different notions of ancient Rome prevailing in 
Krasifski’s time. The same can be said of his discussion of the poet’s debt 
to Quinet’s Ahasverus, because of the artistic weakness of the French 
fantasy. More convincing is the suggestion of dependence on Schiller’s 
Die Verschwérung des Fiesco in Genua. The resemblance to Hamlet’s 
irresolution is all too obvious; but in fact this feature was underlined 
by the poet with a special purpose, as a significant psychological con- 
sequence of the German blood inherited by the hero from his mother. 
In general, the introduction is an excellent guide on the intricate prob- 
lems of the drama, and a useful help for readers in forming an indepen- 
dent, personal judgment. It may also be considered the first essay on 
Krasinski in the English language bearing the mark of the philological 
method and aiming not at mere information or propaganda, but rather 
at an adequate literary appreciation. 

In Julian Krzyzanowski’s Polish Romantic Literature (London, 1930), 
chapters ten and eleven are concerned with the poet's youth and his 
philosophy. Speaking of the poet’s father, the Polish critic recalls the 
two generations, of which the older favored the constitutional fight for 
liberty, while the younger preferred revolutionary action. This helps 
to place the behavior of General Krasinski and the consequent troubles 
of his son in a proper perspective. Their mutual relations are considered 
a source of Romantic restlessness in the poet and also of his pessimism, 
which, however, was overcome in his later works. 
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Krasinski’s youthful novels and short stories are dismissed by Krzyza- 
nowski without much ado, although they are found useful for the study 
of his art. His attention is concentrated on the Undivine Comedy. The 
final vision of Christ is given a negative interpretation; it shows the 
reason for the failure of the Revolution, but does not indicate the path 
of social progress. This is, of course, a controversial problem for which 
there is no definite solution. 

Iridion was included in the chapter dealing with the poet’s later 
philosophy, although it had been written earlier than the Undivine 
Comedy. The book is obviously based on lectures, the sequence of which 
had to be adapted to special requirements. Some valuable information 
cn Krasinski’s philosophical system is given, and its sources briefly 
reviewed. Krzyzanowski believes that although the elements of this 
philosophy had been known before, Krasifiski succeeded in uniting them 
“into a perfect and complete system” (p. 201). To a more cautious 
cbserver such a judgment would seem an exaggeration. 

The anthology Great Stories of All Nations (New York, 1932) com- 
piled by Maxim Lieber and Blanche Colton Williams gives a short 
introduction to the only story of Krasinski included in this volume. 
The only remarkable feature of the introduction is its overemphasis on 
mysticism: “His best known work is the Undivine Comedy, a powerful 
and vigorous poem enveloped in mysticism, a quality that pervades most 
of his work and makes him the representative of nationalistic-mystic 
tendencies.” This statement is, of course, a distortion. Krasinski arrived 
at his opinions by intellectual efforts, and his visions played only an 
illustrative role. 

In A History of Poland (London, 1939) by George Slocombe there 
is a passage on Krasinski in the chapter on Polish culture. The statement 
that he has been generally known in Poland as the “anonymous poet” 
is inaccurate. An amazing passage describes the poet’s “grandfather” 
as a leader of the Bar Confederation, “later joining Lafayette in America 
and falling honorably on the battlefield before Savannah...” (p. 348). 
Obviously, a part of this story has been confused with Casimir Putaski.® 
It is incorrect to say of the poet that “the shame that came upon him 
at the apostasy of his father drove him into exile at Geneva...” (p. 348). 
After naming Krasinski’s works, Slocombe called him a “singer of great 
sweetness, a poet of noble and lofty ideals.” The date of the poet’s death 
is given incorrectly. Such an accumulation of errors on two pages cannot 
be redeemed by the enthusiastic praises bestowed upon the poet. 





5 Michal Krasifski, the great-grandfather of the poet, was a marshal of the Bar 
Confederation, but he never went to America. His son Jan was elected delegate to 
the memorable Diet of 1788. Jan Krasifski died in 1790 and his orphan son was 
Wincenty, father of the poet. 
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III. COMPARATIVE OUTLOOK 


The Second World War revived interest in Polish literature. Several 
Polish scholars who went abroad published their contributions in 
English. More students of Slavic culture focused their attention on 
Krasinski and made a new estimate of his national and international 
significance. Additional comparative material was collected and several 
problems of special interest became an object of closer examination. 

An interesting appreciation of Krasifski’s historical role is given in 
The Cambridge History of Poland from Augustus II to Pitsudski, 1697- 
1935 (Cambridge, 1941). The poet is considered as the third exponent 
of the messianic ideal which found its final crystallization in The Dawn. 

This poem is described as a gorgeous song in praise of the beauty 
of woman and of nature which at the same time states with uncom- 
promising clarity the poet’s conception of the messianic role that the 
nation must prepare itself to play (p. 323). It is pointed out that The 
Dawn was smuggled into Poland and read with enthusiasm all through 
the black years of the late forties and the fifties when other sources of 
hope had dried up, and that the death of Krasinski in 1859 on the eve 
of the new uprising caused his poetry to be read once more, so that it 
influenced anew the new generation, converting it to Poland’s messianic 
mission. (p. 371) 

In a short review of Krasifski’s works it is plainly stated that al- 
though not equal as a poet to Mickiewicz and Stowacki, he was neverthe- 
less “as great if not greater as an exponent of Poland’s spiritual national- 
ism” His drama the Undivine Comedy is defined as a pitiless exposition 
of the moral ineptitude of an individual character and of contemporary 
society overwhelmed by the social revolution which Krasinski depicted 
aimost literally nearly a hundred years before it took place. Iridion and 
the Psalms are briefly discussed and their historical associations empha- 
sized. “The Psalm of Good Will,” “a sublime prayer” for the spiritual 
salvation of Poland, is seen as the culminating point of Krasinski’s 
work for his nation and a fitting close to the great messianistic poetry 
of Poland. (pp. 329-31) 

The problem of the connection between Krasinski’s most celebrated 
drama and the title of Balzac’s great series of novels is raised by Marcel 
Francon in his article “The Title of the Comédie Humaine” in The 
Slavonic and East European Review (American Series, Vol. II, 1942-43, 
pp. 56-60). The article points out the preoccupation of the French novel- 
ist with occult doctrines and his contacts with the Slavic world. Balzac 
was probably attracted by Mickiewicz who as professor of Slavic Litera- 
tures at the Collége de France acquired an international audience. In 
his lectures Mickiewicz spoke with great enthusiasm of the Undivine 
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Comedy. He also mentioned it in his correspondence with George Sand. 
It is quite likely that Balzac met him, or at least heard of his praises for 
Krasinski’s drama, and consequently changed the first title of his cycle 
of novels—Etudes Sociales—to the new one, La Comédie Humaine. 

A fragment of the Undivine Comedy is discussed in The Polish Land 
—Ziemia Polska—An Anthology in Prose and Verse, (Trenton, N. J., 
1943) compiled by the Klub Polski of Columbia University, edited by 
Marion Moore Coleman. Under the heading “The Fortress-Castle of the 
Border” a visit of Krasinski to Podolia is described. Near his grand- 
mother’s estate he saw the ruins of a stronghold on the hill called “The 
Mount of the Holy Trinity” which he later made the scene of the final 
struggle “between the forces of Progress and Reaction.” A corresponding 
fragment of the drama is quoted in the translation of Martha Walker 
Cook. Its dates are not given correctly. 

The Undivine Comedy was Krasinski’s main work analyzed by Wactaw 
Lednicki in his Life and Culture of Poland (New York, 1944). The 
analysis is preceded by carefully selected biographical data on Krasif- 
ski, which is necessary for viewing his poetry in the proper light. Lednicki 
places much emphasis on the poet’s associations with the West and his 
antagonistic attitude toward Russia, particularly in the later period of 
his writings. The international significance of the Undivine Comedy 
is discussed, as well as Krasinski’s bond with many writers of universal 
renown. 

The book’s merit lies in the rich comparative background. To appre- 
ciate this effort it is sufficient to present a list of authors and thinkers 
who were taken into consideration: Calderén, Nietzsche, Byron, Mickie- 
wicz, Dante, Shakespeare, Balzac, Sterne, Schopenhauer, Bergson, Par- 
nassians and Symbolists, Goethe, Cervantes, Tieck, Turgenev, Tyutchev, 
Lermontov, Sienkiewicz, Prus, Wyspiafiski, de Amicis, Dostoyevsky, 
Dickens, Reeve, Saint-Simon, the Saint-Simonists, Joseph de Maistre, 
Schiller, the Schlegel brothers, Hegel, Ballanche, Guizot, Cousin, De 
Gerando, Quinet, Jean-Paul Richter, Carlyle, Lamartine, Michelet, 
Lammenais, Montalembert, Lacordaire, Saint-Martin, Blok, Bely, Leconte 
de Lisle, Villiers de Isle Adam, Hugo, Kasprowicz, Kant, Jules Romains. 

This artistic evaluation fosters some penetrating remarks. An in- 
genious observation lies behind the “algebraic conciseness” which Led- 
nicki ascribes to the Undivine Comedy; it makes evident the symbolic 
meaning of this work as wel! as its laconic precision. 

Lednicki’s discoveries as to the drama’s relationships with Russian 
literature are rewarding, notably his explanation of the controversy 
existing between Krasinski and Tyutchev. Interesting also are some 
observations made on Alexander Blok. Analogies between the prophetic 
vision of Krasinski and the Russian revolution are presented with much 
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objectivity. According to Lednicki, the Undivine Comedy cannot be 
estimated as a defense of the old order; on the contrary, Krasinski’s text 
showed that the rebels were not directly responsible for the outrages 
of the revolution. 

The attentive reader of Life and Culture of Poland would certainly 
conclude that the Undivine Comedy was one of the highlights of Polish 
literature. Lednicki is less attracted by the other works of the poet—a 
fact also evident in his article on Krasinski printed in Collier’s Encyclo- 
pedia (Vol. xii, p. 3, 1950 ed.). However, the influence of Iridion in 
Russian literature is discussed in the essay “Blok’s Polish Poem” in 
Lednicki’s book Russia, Poland, and the West (New York, s.a., pp. 349- 
399). The Undivine Comedy is again mentioned (pp. 377-79) and in a 
study of Dostoyevsky some remarks are made concerning Krasifiski’s 
esthetic opinions. (pp. 233-34) 

Some interesting aspects of Krasinski’s political doctrine are discussed 
by Lednicki in his essay “Panslavism” which appears in European Ideolo- 
gies. A Survey of 20th Century Political Ideas (New York 1948) edited 
by Feliks Gross. Lednicki states that Krasinski believed that Poland’s 
martyrdom qualified her for the mission of introducing the gospel into 
European political life, and that on the other hand he was radically 
opposed to Russian culture which, in his view, had inherited the moral 
decay of the Byzantine Empire and the godless destructive despotism 
of the Mongol race. The poet maintained that Poland was always de- 
voted to the cause of freedom while Russia supported any oppression, 
revolutionary or monarchical, and that her imperialistic ambitions in- 
duced her to enslave the nations separating her from the West. 

In recalling these statements in Krasinski’s writings, Lednicki clearly 
demonstrates that the poet contemplated with horror a future in which 
Russia might emerge as a victorious power. He points out that a strong 
warning rang in the memorandum which Krasinski compiled for 
Napoleon III during the Crimean War when he stated: 

She [Russia} will stretch out her hand to all secret societies, to all con- 
spiracies, to all shadowy plots from one end of Europe to the other. She will 
pay them with her gold and support them by her critiques, — in a word, 
she will put her whole power at the service of a social revolution which 
recently disdained her alliance... Russia...is the arisen revolution, orga- 
nized and disciplined, armed with a million bayonets knocking at the door 


of the world! If one is not on guard, if she is not stopped in time, sooner 
or later she will reach her aims. (p. 883) 


Lednicki concludes that in Krasifski’s opinion Russian nurtured only 
one dream—that of universal domination, and that he hoped that 
Poland would play an historical role in the liberation and the preserva- 
tion of the various Slavic nations from Russian imperialism. 
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Some sound views on Krasinski appear in the introduction to A Polish 
Anthology (London, 1944) by M. A. Filip, translated by M. A. Michael. 
For example, the biography presents in an objective way the political 
opinions of General Krasinski. The author overstates his case, however. 
Disagreement with the General’s policy and his unpopularity were not 
the only reasons which led Krasinski to publish his works anonymously. 
It is also doubtful whether he was inclined to mysticism, although he 
became one of the chief exponents of Polish messianism. The author 
gives a good interpretation, however, of the background of Krasifski’s 
popularity (pp. 24-6). Unexplainably, Iridion and The Dawn are not 
mentioned, although all the Psalms are carefully listed. Only one of 
Krasinski’s poems, “The Psalm of Good Will,” is quoted in the Polish 
original with an English prose translation—but it is an excellent choice. 

No new ideas are to be found in the Outline of Polish History, Past 
and Present by Olgierd Gérka (2nd Ed., London, 1945). The author 
writes that “the third of the great trinity of poets and seers is Krasinski, 
a philosophical poet and the author of two dramas, the Undivine Comedy 
and Iridion which in the light of modern times appear to be visions of 
the present day and its social struggles” (p. 100). One must doubt 
whether such an opinion could be extended to Iridion unless the epithet 
“social” is replaced by the word “national.” 

A History of Poland (New York, 1943) by Oscar Halecki, translated. 
by Monica Gardner and Mary Corbridge-Patkaniowska, makes another 
attempt toward an appreciation of the role played by the poet in the life 
of his country. It is an interesting indication of the unique importance of 
national poetry that in a brief historical textbook, dealing with ten 
centuries of the Polish past, two pages are devoted to a single poet. 
Krasinski’s writings are described as a summit reached by Polish thought. 
Halecki notes that he idealized the past, but demanded that the re- 
stored Poland should fully respond to Christian ideals. He emphasizes 
contradictions within Krasifski’s system: 

This Polish count was, it is true, an aristocrat who turned with horror 
from the scenes of social revolution that he had depicted in the Undivine 
Comedy. But this was because he foresaw all the future excesses of the 
revolutionary movement eighty years before Bolshevism. This patriot has 
left us the finest imaginable conception of the universal commonwealth; 
this man of conservative tendencies ...only sought the harmonious synthesis 
of the ideals of justice and liberty. He was subject to influences of Western 
Romanticism—German, English, and French. He was affected with the 


idealistic philosophy of Hegel, but transformed it in the spirit of Christian 
doctrine... (p. 245) 


Less enthusiastic is the judgment of Krasinski’s artistic achievement; 
his prose is found to be full of vigor, but he is considered to be a poet 
of only limited talent. 
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The chapter “Partitioned Poland 1795-1914” by Julia Swift Orvis, in- 
cluded in the collective work Poland (Berkeley and Los Angeles, 1947), 
sheds no new light. Again Krasinski is discussed along with Mickiewicz 
and Stowacki and their messianic doctrine is given prominence. The 
Dawn is considered to be the most perfect expression of Poland’s 
messianic ideal. To illustrate this statement, the author gives a short 
quotation from the poem. 

The Undivine Comedy also commands the attention of Professor 
William J. Rose in his book Poland Old and New (London, 1948). An 
essay of two pages on Krasifiski contains a brief but accurate biography 
(though one might add that the poet’s father was named Wincenty, 
not Walerian). Speaking of the Undivine Comedy, the prominent 
Canadian Slavicist points out its autobiographical background; that it 
arose from the disappointments of a young aristocrat who lived ex- 
clusively for poetry but who was forced to the conclusion that it did 
not bring him happiness. More questionable is the statement that the 
poet’s picture of the social struggle was founded on his understanding 
of the events of 1793. Rose returns to firmer ground in his remarks 
dedicated to the concept of the drama and its artistic value. Some brief 
mention is made of Iridion, The Dawn, “Psalms of the Future,” and 
“Resurrecturis.” 

In a booklet entitled Polish Literature (Birkenhead, 1944), Rose dis- 
cusses briefly some aspects of Krasinski’s relationship with the Polish 
philosopher August Cieszkowski. He makes some interesting remarks 
concerning the Undivine Comedy (which he defines as a melodrama), 
but it is difficult to share his opinion that the poet “won immortality” 
with his “Psalms of the Future.” (p. 13) 

Francis J. Whitfield in his sketch “Polish Literature” in A Hand- 
book of Slavic Studies (Cambridge, Mass., 1949) edited by L. H. 
Strakhovsky, prefers to concentrate on Krasifski’s two dramatic works, 
leaving aside other writings which he considers valuable mostly for 
their historical role. Again, Krasinski is compared with the other poets 
of the famous triumvirate. He is presented as a profound thinker: “His 
remarkable insight into the regions of social and religious truth is best 
shown in the two prose dramas universally considered as his master- 
pieces.” The Undivine Comedy is regarded by Whitfield as a work of 
epic proportions, linking a domestic tragedy with an indictment of 
modern civilization, and ending with an apocalyptic vision of its down- 
fall. He points out that in the poet’s eyes, the conflict between decadent 
aristocracy and ignoble demagoguery is fruitless. Then, following Led- 
nicki, he adds that “...at the end of the work, there is 2 hint of the 
revolutionary mysticism that will in the next century inspire another 
great Slavic poet, Alexander Blok.” (p. 467) 
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Whitfield defines the connection of Iridion with Polish-Russian re- 
lations and with Wallenrod. He adds that the drama illustrated the 
conviction that any real advance of mankind cannot be achieved through 
vengeance, but only through love and through the long toil of the 
spirit. The anonymity of the poet is ascribed to his shame over his 
father’s compromise with the Russian oppressor. The reasons, however, 
were more complicated and deserve renewed consideration. 

Dmitry Cizevsky, reviewing the literature of Slavic nations in Volume 
I of the Outline of Comparative Slavic Literatures—A Survey of Slavic 
Ciwilization (Boston, 1952), assigns to Krasinski an important place in 
the Romantic period: 

He was able to delineate his mystical Romantic Weltanschauung in the 
most penetrating manner of all the Slavic Romantics, with lively form 


and image in his work, giving his thoughts the most precise formulation. 
(p. 100) 


Regrettably, lack of space did not permit the author to develop this 
interesting statement. The remark concerning “lively form and image” 
is slightly puzzling; it has been generally thought that Krasinski’s imag- 
ination was inclined to monumental, statuesque shapes. 

Krasinski receives mention in Allardyce Nicoll’s World Drama from 
Aeschylus to Anouilh (New York, s.a.). This was probably due to the 
performances of the Undivine Comedy in Germany and Poland. The 
critic is not deterred by the fact that neither of Krasinski’s dramatic 
works was written for the stage. He describes the Undivine Comedy as 
a powerful work, seeing in it a symbolic picture of the class struggle 
between the remnants of the former feudal aristocracy and the rising 
proletariat. He does not forget to mention that both tragedies had 
recent theatrical successes. 

Samuel L. Shary’s Poland, White Eagle on a Red Field (Cambridge, 
Mass., 1953), appears to confuse Krasinski with Stowacki. The influence 
of Hegel, quite strong in Krasifiski’s later period of writing, has little 
in common with Stowacki’s concept of historical development. (p. 50) 

Krasinski is not overlooked by Werner P. Friedrich in his Outline of 
Comparative Literature from Dante Alighieri to Eugene O’Neill (Chapel 
Hill, 1954) which he wrote with the collaboration of David Henry 
Malene. He is mentioned in connection with the literary reflection of 
Weltschmerz and with the refugees from various countries who opposed 
the oppression by the Holy Alliance (pp. 262, 271-72). Krasifiski’s 
poetry, as has already been seen from the analysis of Wactaw Lednicki, 
offers a rich field for comparative research. 

esides the different interpretations of Polish history, another reason 
for the re-evaluation of Krasifski’s works has been a transformed view 
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of poetry in general. This new approach was typified by the fascinating 
introductory essay of Jerzy Pietrkiewicz preceding his anthology Polish 
Prose and Verse (London, 1956). It finds its expression in a significant 
question: 

How should one now appraise Krasifiski’s Romantic prophecy of the 


class conflict in his Undivine Comedy... written in prose: does it still con- 
vince as literature, or is it a puzzling case of adolescent brilliance? (p. xlviii) 


One might object that the alternatives presented by the critic are not 
contradictory. Even if Krasifiski was a case of youthful literary brilliance, 
his work still deserves the name of literature; some poets—for example, 
Georg Buechner and Rimbaud—matured even younger than Krasinski. 

A Survey of Polish Literature and Culture by Manfred Kridl, trans- 
lated from the Polish by Olga Scherer-Virski (New York and The Hague, 
1956) is the first English translation of a Polish textbook of literature. 
In it, Krasinski occupies quite a prominent position. The author discusses 
various facts of the poet's biography and main works, concentrating 
mostly on the Undivine Comedy. General Wincenty Krasinski is described 
as a stern legitimist, 
like the majority of the higher Polish Military, who after the fall of 
Napoleon believed it their honorable duty to fulfill the oath of allegiance 
given to the new ‘Polish King’, Tzar Alexander I... There was also his 
innate, aristocratic animosity against all conspiracy, plotting, and “illegal’ 
activity in general. (p. 292) 


It is stated that Krasifiski’s marriage to Eliza Branicka did not stop 
his attachment for Delfina Potocka, but nothing at all is said of the 
subsequent change of the poet’s feelings, and of his respectful affection 
for his wife in later years. Kridl is absorbed by the social background 
of the Undivine Comedy. His remark that Count Henry may be con- 
sidered a variation of Stowacki’s Kordian could be misleading, as it 
might suggest some influence. None, however, was possible, since both 
tragedies were nearly contemporaneous, but there is no doubt that Kra- 
sinski’s belonged to the numerous family of Romantic heroes who were 
affected by the “disease of the century.” Kridl does not link the finale 
of the tragedy with the Christian idea, but gives a different interpretation: 

The old world must perish; but should all the cultura! values created 
by that world throughout the ages—the common heritage of all, ‘aristocrats’ 


and ‘democrats’ alike—perish as well? ...This is a new and essential prob- 
lem—a further proof of the poet’s brilliant intuition... (p. 297) 


The vision may mean—and this is how it is usually interpreted—that 
the victory of the masses is a physical rather than a moral victory. This 
comment, however, does not explain why the vision of Christ was 
chosen as a symbol for such an idea. 
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Kridl is also struck by the prophetic aspect of the drama. As he 
stated on another occasion, there were very few facts which could help 
the poet in shaping his vision of the social struggle, therefore, one must 
appreciate the role of anticipation—one of the missions of poetry. The 
date of the publication of the Undivine Comedy is erroneously given 
as 1833. 

He discusses Krasifiski’s transition from youthful pessimism to op- 
timistic faith, expressed at last in The Dawn. In this poem, the descrip- 
tion of the Alps and the expression of the happiness of the poet and 
his companion are felt to be the most valuable elements. Kridl criticizes 
explanatory passages in which he does not see real poetry. Similarly, 
he finds in the “Psalms of the Future” only an external resemblance 
to poetry. 

In spite of all Kridl’s criticisms, the over-all verdict is rather favorable 
to the poet: 

In his literary works he gives proof of the ability to conceive of pheno- 
mena in broad and universal terms, to present them in synthesis, and to 
grasp their essential and eternal values. Hence the all-embracing and uni- 
versal perspectives of his best works. Further, he displays a deep sense of 
the tragic and understanding and feeling for inevitable and unsolvable con- 
flicts containing nuclei of destruction or death. His poetic imagination 
delighted in extreme situations, in which there is neither hope nor solution 
and from which his mind could escape in abstract constructions. Hence 
the impassioned, exalted language, far from all realism, even “Romantic” 
realism. (p. 305) 


Not all of these opinions are fully justified. In particular, Krasifiski’s 
language cannot be so simply labelled. In the Undivine Comedy the 
family drama contains scenes which are not so sharply opposed to Ro- 
mantic realism. There are also examples among the poet’s works of a 
quite different style, such as the humorous introduction to the “Three 
Thoughts of Henry Ligenza.” 

A brief note in An Anthology of Polish Literature, edited with English 
commentary and notes by Manfred Kridl (New York, 1957) evinces 
a cooler appreciation of the poet. Here, the author bluntly states that 
“Krasinski’s influence on the spiritual life of the Polish people was 
great, but it was not so enduring as that of the other poets” (p. 276). 
About The Dawn, so highly praised by previous critics, he says that it 
had “too little artistic power to be regarded as a work of original poetic 
art.” 

The recent volume Poland, Its People, Its Society, Its Culture, edited 
by Cliffort R. Barnett in co-operation with six other authors (New York, 
1958) repeats the common opinion that of the poetical triad Krasinski 
was the least talented; but, that on the other hand, he may be called 
the greatest representative of Polish spiritual nationalism: 
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In The Dawn, a song in praise of the beauty of woman and of nature, 
he kept alive the faith that Poland, sacrificed for the sins of the world, 
would rise again as the herald of God’s kingdom on earth. (p. 378) 


IV. ENCYCLOPEDIC REFERENCES 


Some general data concerning Krasinski may be found in British and 
American encyclopedias. The space allotted to the poet is usually so 
small that only the most essential information is included. Naturally, 
some inexactitudes and oversimplifications are inevitable. 

The Encyclopedia Americana devotes to Krasinski a very brief note. 
It consists mostly of dates and titles. The biography overstates the poet's 
early development, and attributes to him the authorship of a novel at 
the age of twelve. Mention is made of Krasinski’s messianic philosophy 
based on the Hegelian “Kingdom of the Sprit.” 

The twenty-one lines on Krasifiski in Chamber’s Encyclopedia, signed 
W. J. R., are generally correct. The following sentence regarding Iridion 
successfully defines the play’s main idea: “... with third century setting 
it proclaimed the futility of revenge as a means of solving human prob- 
lems.” Not so happily worded is the statement that the Undivine Comedy 
is a work in which the author “dramatized the class conflict and showed 
its evil consequences.” 

The record for brevity is probably achieved by the Dictionary of 
European Literature compiled by Laurie Magnus (London, 1926). 
Whereas Krasicki occupies thirty-two lines, Krasinski is allotted a mere 
seven. In addition to the titles of some of his works, one finds only this 
illuminating remark: “The national preoccupation of the chief men of 
letters of Poland is illustrated by Krasinski, a young aristocrat of high 
idealism, in an intense degree.” (p. 276) 

The sketch on Krasinski in The National Encyclopedia (Vol. VI, New 
York, 1936, p. 100) is probably based on the portrait of the poet in 
A Library of the World’s Literature depicting him as a nonbelligerent 
writer. It is curious to trace this dependence in its modernized version: 


The Undivine Comedy is a symbolic tragedy illuminated by acute insight 
into the realities of social class welfare. He taught the philosophy of non- 
resistance, being a spiritual forerunner of Tolstoy and Gandhi, and the 
Polish Government so feared his influence that even to possess his works 
exposed a man to exile or death. Krasifiski’ was forced to write under 
— names and became popularly known as the anonymous poet of 
Poland. 


One wonders whether the ideological connect’on with Gandhi would 
be flattering to Krasifiski who was so proud of his knightly ancestors. 
The author also ignores the fact that during Krasinski’s life a Polish 
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government did not exist. Surprisingly, Iridion is described as Krasinski’s 
masterpiece (greater prominence is usually given to the Undivine 
Comedy). Reference to other works is quite vague. 


Something more might be expected from the Encyclopedia of Literature 
edited by Joseph T. Shipley. Only half a page, however, is devoted to 
Krasinski. In spite of their brevity, the remarks on the Undivine Comedy 
are skillfully worded: 


Krasifski realized that the victory of the new would not mean peace 
but only a continuation of bloodshed, and in this work he pictured the 
aristocratic Henryk with his love of art and of power, a true Hamlet, and 
on the other hand the leader of the Revolution, Pankracy, a man of firm 
and unbending will who triumphs over the bodes of his friends and suppor- 
ters and who dies with the words “Galilaee vicisti.” (p. 768) 


One might, however, question whether the weakness of Henry and the 
strength of Pancras were so directly opposed, as the desire of Pancras to 
meet his opponent would then be unexplainable. Such misleading state- 
ments are the result of squeezing complicated problems into brief encyclo- 
pedic formulas. One error mars the sketch—it is untrue that on the ap- 
proach of the revolution Krasifiski was sent to Switzerland. There was no 
connection between these two events. 

In the New International. Encyclopedia (2nd ed., New York, 1930) 
some inaccuracies spoil a brief portrait of the poet. It is not correct to 
say that Krasinski “left Russia, where his father, who held a high mili- 
tary position, was despised by his Polish countrymen.” It is likewise an, 
error to state that “both Henry and Pancratius die on the battlefield.” 
It is also doubtful as to whether Iridion can be considered “an allegory 
of Poland’s sufferings.” 

In the Encyclopedia Britannica (1957 edition) no separate heading can 
be found for Krasifiski, although an article on Kraszewski contains 
twenty-six lines. Krasifski is, however, discussed in the essay on “Polish 
Literature” where he occupies eleven lines. A remark on the Undivine 
Comedy reads: 


This play, making use of short, concentrated scenes (foreshadowing 
Expressionism) presents, for the first time in Europe, the struggle of two 
social classes, two opposing outlooks and two civilizations. 


Actually, however, the contemporaneous play by Georg Buechner, 
Danton’s Death, also dealt with revolutionary ideas and their social 
intricacies. A single sentence on Iridion describes this work as a parable 
of Poland’s fate, presented in the guise of a conflict between the Greeks 
and the Romans. A short note on Krasifski’s contribution to the theatre 
is included in Volume 18. 
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The brief article on Krasinski in The Columbia Encyclopedia (2nd 
ed.) edited by William Bridgwater and Elizabeth J. Sherwood and pub- 
lished by the Columbia Press (1950) is not impressive. Out of the ten 
lines assigned to the poet, six contain a list of his main works, and a 
mention of Miss Gardner’s monograph. The remaining four lines con- 
tain two errors. The poet is wrongly called “an ardent Slavophile.” In 
fact, he was violently opposed to the Slavophile doctrine. And among 
the countries in which Krasinski lived Poland was omitted, so that one 
could conjecture that he spent all his life abroad. 


Unfortunately, the passages in the encyclopedias are not very in- 
structive. It is, of course, a difficult task to exhaust the entire scope 
of a literary figure in a very limited number of lines. Nevertheless, some 
cbvious mistakes and misunderstandings could have been easily avoided. 


V. TRANSLATIONS 


The first English transcription of the Undivine Comedy was written 
by Edward Robert Bulwer-Lytton, the first Earl of Lytton, (1831-91). 
This writer, who used the pseudonym Owen Meredith, belonged to the 
numerous group of authors who combined a literary vocation with diplo- 
matic service. At the height of his career, Earl Lytton became Viceroy of 
India on behalf of Queen Victoria and, later, Great Britain’s Ambassador 
in Paris. His literary achievements were less successful, and they are 
reviewed rather coolly by his modern biographer, Aurelia Brooks Harlan.® 

The impression received from Meredith’s first acquaintance with 
Krasinski’s drama is later described in his preface to the English edition 
of the tragedy Orval, or The Fool Of Time: 


In an old number of the Revue des Deux Mondes, 1 found by chance a 
prose translation of The Infernal Comedy—a Polish poem published anony- 
mously by Count Sigismund Krasifski. I read, and read again, this strange 
poem with ever increasing interest and surprise. Every detail of it remained 
strongly impressed upon my memory, and so confused and embarrassed all 
subsequent attempts to complete my own conception that I finally resolved 
to abandon it altogether. I was, however, unwilling to do this without 
any record of the feelings which thus induced me to relinquish a work 
that had long occupied my time and thoughts: and, while the effect of 
the Polish poem was fresh on my mind, the following paraphrase of it was 
written with a rapidity which is perhaps the best guarantee of its fidelity... 
(A. Harlan, op. cit., pp. 186-87) 


6 Aurelia Brooks Harlan, Owen Meredith—A Critical Biography of Robert, First 
Earl of Iytton, New York, 1946; see also Lady Betty Balfour, ed., The Personal and 
Literary Letters of Robert, First Earl of Lytton, New York, 1906. 
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In 1868, an American publication of New Poems was printed in 
which the full text of Orval was included. It was introduced by a 
preface whose vagueness conceals the source of inspiration. Again let 
the author speak for himself: 


The following scenes—written many years ago—grew out of the strong 
and vivid impression made upon my mind by the perusal of a paper in a 
foreign review [in a note the Revue des Deux Mondes is mentioned} 
containing the analysis of a Polish poem, of which the author's name is un- 
known to me. I do not understand a word of the Polish language, I have 
never seen the Polish poem, I am not even sure that it has ever been pub- 
lished, and certainly, this imitation of it was not undertaken by me with 
any view to publication. I presume, however, that it may be properly in- 
cluded in a volume which, like the present, is entirely composed of imi- 
tations and paraphrases. Let the faults of it be ascribed to myself, but its 
merits, if it have any, to the Genius of the unknown source of those ideas 
which it attempts to follow out.” 


The European and American statements contradict each other on 
several points. In the first of them, the author plainly states that he 
knows the prose translation of the Undivine Comedy; in the second one, 
that he has only read its analysis. The first version does not raise any 
doubt regarding the authorship of the drama, and even mentioned 
Krasifski’s name. In the American edition, Meredith declares that the 
author of the Undivine Comedy was unknown to him. The European 
preface even gives the title The Infernal Comedy, whereas the second 
text expresses grave doubt whether the Polish drama ever existed. The 
wording of the American preface minimizes the dependence of the para- 
phrase upon the original and leaves the impression that Orval is an al- 
most independent work. Emphasis is placed on the fact that the source 
was compiled in an unknown language, that its author remained un- 
known, and that possibly it had not been published. (p. 21) 

The “analysis” mentioned may have referred to Klaczko’s article on 
the Undivine Comedy which was published at the beginning of 1862. 
Lytton was well acquainted with Klaczko, who was on outstanding 
essayist, and wrote in French as well as Polish. Nevertheless, there is 
no doubt that Meredith also had read the French translation of the text 
and used it in his work. 

The first innovation in his transcription is the replacement of prose 
by verse. This is not a happy change. In addition, the compact drama 
of Krasinski swells to almost three hundred pages and all names are 
changed. Count Henry is transformed into Orval, Orcio (George) be- 
comes Muriel, while the mother assumes the name of Veronica; Pancras, 
the leader of the revolutionary camp, is called Panurge which leads to 


7 Owen Meredith, New Poems, Boston, 1868, Vol. II, p. 120. 
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an unexpected and ungrounded association with the favorite of Panta- 
gruel in the Rabelais tale.* 

A. B. Harlan suggests that the change of names was caused by rhythmic 
considerations. The explanation does not sound convincing. More likely, 
Meredith wanted to introduce into his text an individual, personal note 
and to minimize direct phonetic associations with the original. 

In the transformed version, the poem consists not of four but of five 
parts called “epochs.” The most radical changes are introduced in the 
first “epoch” since it was based on the relatively short first part of the 
Undivine Comedy. Krasinski dealt with the personal tragedy of his hero 
as a unified whole; Meredith, however, divides it into two periods— 
before and after marriage, perhaps in order to introduce a better balance 
between the personal and social elements of the drama. One critic— 
Tadeusz Pini—had remarked that in the original the social drama was 
overdeveloped and even conjectured that scenes in the revolutionary 
camp were added in the later stage of the poet’s work.° 

Krasinski’s concise, brief scenes are replaced by a fantastic display 
of loquaciousness. The four lines uttered by the Angel Guardian in the 
Undivine Comedy are swollen to forty-eight lines. Krasinski’s priest 
limited his instruction to the young couple to a mere two words— 
“Remember this.” In Meredith’s drama, the wedding becomes a pretext 
for a tedious dialogue. Father Adam has a discussion with Orval who 
maintains that painters and priests are wrong in representing love with 
doves’ wings, as the real emotion has the wings of an eagle. The honest 
clergyman replies that all loves with eagle plumage are birds of prey or 
birds of passage; emotions unaccompanied by definite duties, such as 
building one’s own nest, are wanton wanderers fed by chance or plunder 
and they should be frightened off or simply shot down. The Kinsman adds 
the remark that love is the least part of marriage. 

This example well illustrates the method adopted by Meredith. He 
does not appreciate the economy of Krasifski’s work and instead gives 
way to almost unrestrained verbosity. Nor does he hesitate to intersperse 
here and there decorative passages quite contradictory to the spirit of the 
original, But in the development of the plot, he follows the Undivine 
Comedy very closely and leaves the sequence of events unchanged. 

Meredith disliked drastic, irritating motifs and sought a more conven- 
tional vehicle for the principal ideas of the work. His expansion of the 
family drama softens its sharp expressiveness. Anti-Semitic elements are 
eliminated, as is also the scene of the meeting of Neophytes which could 
suggest some Masonic customs. The curse with which the servant bade 


8 This analogy was noticed by A. B. Harlan, op. cit., p. 188. 
9 Tadeusz Pini, Krasinski, zycie twoérczosé (Krasinski’s Life and Work), Poznan, 
S&., Pp. BEI-ETZ. 
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good-bye to his master before his death shares the same fate. His use 
of verse leads to further weakening of the general mood. Brutal chants 
of revolutionary choruses in fluent, rhymed verse have nothing in 
common with the horror which Krasifski so successfully evoked. 


Meredith’s approach cannot be justified even by those motives which 
had prompted the writers of the classical period to add to their paraphases 
new local color. Of course, it can be said that he did not conceal his 
dependence on the Polish drama, but this is a weak defense in view of the 
altered preface of the American edition. 

The difference between the English and American comments on Orval 
remained unnoticed, but the shortcomings of the transcription have re- 
ceived due attention. Monica Gardner, in her biography of Zygmunt 
Krasinski, accords them unusually severe criticism. The biographer A. 
Brooks Harlan is also pitiless: she notices that the frequent lyrical addi- 
tions with which the original had been “enriched” contained more in- 
tellectual ballast than sincere emotion and that they contributed con- 
siderably to slowing down the tempo of the dramatic events. 

One can only be grateful that Meredith did not voice too widely the 
name of Krasinski. Fortunately, however, Orval was quickly forgotten. 

It is doubtful whether the “Polish” drama of Bulwer-Lytton was ever 
read by Krasinski’s American translator, Martha Walker Cook. She 
carefully collected all data available about “the anonymous poet,” but 
did not mention the English paraphrase of the Undivine Comedy. She 
seems to have believed that her effort was to be a pioneer enterprise. 

Mrs. Cook, alarmed by the fact that Polish literature was not well 
known in the United States, vigorously opposes Russian propaganda 
which attempted to persuade Americans that the Civil War in this 
country and the revolutionary rising in Poland were of the same nature. 
She argues that this statement was unfounded, as the Poles were fighting 
for a truly representative, liberal, and national government, whereas 
the rebellious states wanted to take over authority from a legally elected 
Congress. Thus, her preface, whose aim was to introduce the unknown 
poet to Americans, was transformed into a miniature political pamphlet. 

The choice of the works of Krasifiski included in this volume is praise- 
worthy, for it represents various phases of his evolution. The Dawn and 
the Psalms of the Future are absent, although their influence on opinion 
in Poland was most impressive. But besides the two dramas four other 
poems are printed: a portion of the “Unfinished Poem,” “Temptation” 
(both rendered in prose), “The Last,” and “Resurrecturis.” 

Unfortunately, Mrs. Cook did not understand the Polish language, 
and her translations of the Undivine Comedy and Iridion are based on 
German and French texts. Besides that, she took some unjustified liberties. 
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Like Lord Lytton, she divides the drama into “periods” and “acts,” imi- 
tating the conventional division of dramatic works into five parts. This 
change is again harmful to the Undivine Comedy, as the additional act 
has been created through the splitting of the first part into two “periods,” 
although the first of these, embracing Henry’s life before his marriage, 
is reduced to a mere three pages. A similar mechanical device is applied 
to the first act of Iridion. 

Further harm is done by using verse instead of the original prose. As 
a result, a precise translation is impossible and Krasifiski’s forceful 
conciseness is transformed beyond recognition. 

A desire to avoid brutal effects has brought about several unfortunate 
changes. In Krasinski’s play, the Neophyte simply whispered of Count 
Henry, “I spit thrice at you”; the translator replaces this with, “Jehovah, 
hear! Doom him to swift destruction” (s. 233). In Krasinski’s text the 
Husband said of his marriage: “From the day of my wedding I slept the 
sleep of a German factory owner at the side of his German wife”; In 
Mrs. Cook’s translation the passage does not mention the wife: 


Ay, since my marriage, I’ve dozed life away, 
Eating and drinking in a lethargy, 
And sleeping like a German artisan! (p. 181) 


The translation of the Undivine Comedy is at its worst in the passages 
rendered in rhymed verse. Krasifski’s revolutionary choruses were pat- 
ticularly unsuited for such a surgical operation. The Chorus of Butchers 
provides an excellent example. Here is the more recent translation of 
Harriette E. Kennedy and Zofia Uminska (of the edition published after 
the first World War): “The axe and the knife are our weapons, the 
shambles is our life. It is all the same to us whether we slaughter cattle 
or masters.” 

This is the corresponding passage from Mrs. Cook’s translation: 


The cleaver and axe are our weapons; 

In the slaughter-houses pass we our lives; 
We love the blood-hue, and we care not 

What we strike with our keen-bladed knives: 
Aristocrats, calves, lambs, or cattle, 

All die when our blade slits the throat. (p. 223) 





| ee : wis 
| For the sake of comparison, this is the same passage in Meredith’s 
transcription: 


Hatchet and axe 
Shall pay no tax 
To any king on his throne, 
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Whilst bones and blood 

Are the people’s food, 

So keep ye the blood and the bone, ha ha! 
Keep ye the blood and the bone! 

We are the jolly Butchers, we: 

Our purple palace the shambles be. 
Hither, good fellows, and sing with me, 
Merrily, merrily sing; 

Cutting of throat is a rare good trade! 

For love, or for money, ’tis all one thing. 
And it matters not if a knife be laid 

To the throat of a calf or a king, Ha, ha! 
For a calf will bleed like a king! (p. 279) 


It is amusing to trace Krasifski’s brief and brutal chant diluted in a 
flood of words and to observe the distortions of his main idea. 

What motive prompted Mrs. Cook to increase her difficulties by in- 
troducing verse, although it was unnecessary and even undesirable? She 
could easily have learned from Poles that the authentic texts were 
written in prose. Possibly, she thought it necessary to present Krasifski’s 
writings in a way which would correspond to dramatic works con- 
ceived on a grand scale—that is, in verse. But she overlooked the es- 
thetic value of Krasinski’s simplicity of style. 

Versification is more harmful to the Undivine Comedy than to Iridion 
(whose introduction and epilogue, however, are translated into prose). 
The mood of the antique tragedy can be more easily reconciled with the 
regular, monotonous sequences of verse. “The Temptation” is rendered 
in prose, but it could not appeal to foreign readers without an exhaus- 
tive commentary. The two remaining poems (the last following the 
version of Konstanty Gaszynski) were written by Krasifiski in rhymed 
verse. For them, Mrs. Cook used blank verse. 

In terms of literary value, Mrs. Cook’s efforts must be considered a 
failure. Certain passages are distorted almost to the same extent as in 
Lytton’s Orval. On the other hand, the reader who had enough patience 
to endure the verse of the dramas could get a correct notion of their 
content, and, if he could not be moved by Krasifiski’s art, it was at least 
possible for him to follow the poet’s thoughts. 

Monica Gardner intended to translate the Undivine Comedy into 
English and, as a matter of fact, did begin such an effort. But for some 
reason she did not finish it. The task was taken over by Harriette E. 
Kennedy and Zofia Uminska, and, at last, the Undivine Comedy was 
published in prose. The preface by G. K. Chesterton was, of course, an 
excellent recommendation, but the translation is uninspiring. It contains 
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various inexactitudes, sometimes destructive of the poet's intentions. 
Speaking of his role, Pancras boasts of himself: “To men without feeling 
thou hast given a faith; thou hast created a new world around thee.” 
In the translation, however, he says,“...to men without a sense of faith 
thou hast given the world, made in thine images (p. 55). This, obviously, 
misses the crucial points—that Pancras gave to the crowds faith, al- 
though he did not share it. A philosopher’s son drinks the health of 
The Man. Unexplainedly, the passage appears in the translation as, 
“Brother comrades, I drink to your health...” An important soliloquy 
preceding the meeting with Pancras is also deformed. Regarding the 
statement of Pancras, The Man says, “Atheism is an ancient formula.” 
This may sound almost like a compliment. It would have been better 
to say an “old” or even “obsolete” formula. The declaration of faith by 
Pancras is crowned with the sentence: “...that is my thought,” instead 
of “my faith” or “credo.” “Zywnos¢é” (food) is rendered as “stores.” 
After the death of Jacob (called in the translation James), the count 
says coldly, “I do not need you any more.” This cruel selfishness is 
weakened in the translation: “I am no longer needful.” Sometimes the 
language of the translation is of dubious value, for example, the neolo- 
gism “perishableness.” 

The translation of Iridion by Florence Noyes (London, 1927) is prob- 
ably the finest adaptation of Krasinski into English. The translator does 
her best to maintain the atmosphere of the original and in some parts 
achieves great expressiveness. One of the best scenes is the difficult 
discussion between Ulpianus, representing the ancient “virtus Romana,” 
and the Greek avenger. There are, however, inaccuracies. Sometimes 
they are caused by the misreading of Krasinski’s vocabulary. For instance, 
a misunderstanding arises from the use of the word “uprzedzi¢”: 

“,..uprzedzitem, ze przysle jednego z moich...” is translated as: 

“I have come ahead that I might send one of my men to them... 
(Vol. III, p. 173). But the word “uprzedzitem” means “I warned,” or “I 
announced.” 

Here is another illustration of the translator’s difficulties: 

“A gdyby Syryjczyk wyczotgat sie z glebin patacu i chciat pomiesza¢ 
nam szyki?” is rendered: 

“And if the Syrian should creep out from the recess of his palace and 
seek to bring disorder among us?” (Vol. III, p. 172). “Pomiesza¢ szyki” 
is generally used in a metaphorical sense and means “to thwart some- 
one’s designs.” 

Another mistake is the mistranslation of the relative pronoun: 
“Ktamco, co$ zwiddt tyle dusz cierpiacych marng obietnica nicosci—ja 
uragam sie tobie!” becomes: 

“Liar, why dost thou deceive so many suffering souls with the vain 
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promise of annihilation? I scorn thee!” (Vol. III, p. 110). Here, “Cos” 
(ktérys) should be interpreted not as a question, but as a positive state- 
ment (Liar who didst deceive...”). Of course, the sense of the original 
is more emphatic. 

Similar examples are not numerous, but they indicate the desirability 
of the revision of the text should another edition of the translation be 
envisaged. 

The four lyrical poems translated in Soboleski’s publication are: “Pray 
for Me” (“Médl ty sig za mnie”), “Ever and Everywhere” (“Zawsze i wsze- 
dzie”), “Toa Lady” (“Do kobiety”), and “Once I Asked the Day,” to which 
a note is added: “Never before included in Krasifski’s collections.” As 
it cannot be found in the Polish Jubilee Edition of 1912, its authenticity 
is uncertain. 

An anthology, A Golden Treasury of Polish Lyrics (Winnipeg, 1936), 
selected and rendered into English by Watson Kirkconnell, with a fore- 
word by Roman Dyboski, contains Krasifski’s three lyrical poems: 
“Waiting for Sunrise” (“Nim stofce wejdzie, rosa wyzre oczy”), “To 
Woman” (“Do kobiety”), and “Always and Everywhere” (““Zawsze i 
wszedzie”)—a love poem dedicated to Delfina Potocka. These poems 
are selected in spite of the critical remark in the introduction that “Kra- 
sinski is sometimes too rhetorical and too metaphysical to produce true 
poetry.” The task of the translator was not an easy one and his success 
was only partial. For example, he has been unable to render the philo- 
sophical background in the lines: 

Ach lata plyna, ach plyna wieki, 

Nim si¢ mys] boza w ciato przeistoczy. 
(Ah, the years flow and the centuries flow, until God’s thought becomes 
flesh.) 

To appreciate these lines, one must be familiar with Krasifiski’s belief 
in a gradual reconciliation of the Father and the Son—thesis and anti- 
thesis—into the Spirit, as a synthesis of the two initial contrasts. Kirk- 
connell avoids the difficulty by removing the reference to the poet’s 
philosophy: 

Ah, the years flow, the years flow and perish, 
Still unfulfilled our phantom hope is sleeping... (p. 53) 


a 


Krasiniski’s “Do kobiety” is included in the selections of both Soboleski 
and Watson Kirkconnell. The former’s translation of its first stanza 
reads: 


Hearts you may lure to you with ardent glances, 

Or crush beneath unsympathetic sway: 

Yet will you fall below the fair ideal 

Of womanhood, for which we want and pray... (p. 265) 
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Kirkconnel’s version reads: 
Though with clear, sparkling eyes you woo the heart, 
Or tread it under foot with empty thought, 
You fail indeed, unless your soul has caught 
The lights of wisdom as your better part. (p. 54) 


Fragments of the “Psalm of Good Will” translated by M. A. Michael 
are inluded in A Polish Anthology, selected by M. Filip and translated 
by M. A. Michael (London, 1944, pp. 374-79). The prose translation has 
been undertaken with the best intentions, but it is not quite adequate. 
For example, the lines, “O Panie, Panie, wiec nie o nadzieje—jak kwiat 
sie sypie (blagamy)” are rendered: “Lord, o Lord! So (we beseech) not 
for hope, like a flower slowly falling.” But “sypa¢’ expresses not the 
idea of slowness, but prolific abundance. Similar instances are not 
infrequent. 

The anthology of P. Soboleski contains another translation of the 
longer poem “Resurrecturis.” It is not known whether the editor pre- 
pared the translation which is quite different from the one included in 
the volume by Martha Walker Cook. Above all, it attempts to follow 
more closely the fluctuating, nervous verse of the original. This is the 
beginning of Soboleski’s version: 

The world’s a graveyard, kneaded with tears and gore, 
Where none his Golgotha avoids. Evermore— 
Vain is the spirit’s strife 
When sorrow’s shaft descends; 
Against the storms of life 
No refuge here defends. 
Abysses dark engulf the brave, 
At every step fate mocks at us, 
The pure, the loved, sink in the grave 
The hated live, ’tis ever thus. 
All is in tangling in a maze which naught divines, 
And death is near and far away: 
O’er waves of future ages shines 
Resurrection’s day. (p. 267) 


The corresponding passage in Mrs. Cook’s version follows: 


Amid this slough kneaded with blood and tears, 
This world where none his Golgotha avoids, 
In vain the spirit struggles when the hand 

Of sorrow strikes. Against the storms of life 
No port of refuge is ever found. 

At every moment we are mocked by Fate; 
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The brave engulfed within the dark abyss; 

The loved, the saintly, die—the hatred, live; 

All eddies in a maze without a clue! 

Pale Death is near, and far—so far away 

Across the loitering waves of future ages 

Yet scarcely breaks the Resurrection’s dawn. (p. 508) 


Krasinski’s two tales, so severely treated by many critics, have found 
their way into some modern anthologies of representative short stories. 
“The Legend” is printed in Great Stories of All Nations—One Hundred 
Sixty Complete Stories from the Literatures of All Periods and Countries 
(New York, 1932) which was edited by Maxim Lieber and Blanche 
Colton Williams. The translation was prepared by Sarka Hrbkova 
whose associations with Polish literature are unknown. “Cholera,” written 
originally in French, was translated by Lola Gay Tifft for The Blue 
Flower, Best Stories of the Romanticists (New York, 1946), edited by 
Hermann Kesten and illustrated by Z. Czermanski. 


VI. CONCLUSION 


The interest which Krasinski’s poetry awakened in the English- 
speaking world was limited. It is obvious from this incomplete review 
of his reception that in addition to people of Polish descent and friends 
of Poland, he became known only to a narrow circle of scholars in the 
field of literature or Slavic research. For the general public, however, 
Krasifski has remained little more than a minor encyclopedia reference. 

Krasinski’s philosophical writings, not unexpectedly, have been no 
more closely examined. The philosophical school with which the poet 
was associated never gained popularity among the English-speaking 
peoples and the Polish version of this doctrine seems to have been 
even more unattractive to them. Besides, only a few of his philosophical 
poems rise to the heights of good poetry. The tragedies, the Undivine 
Comedy and Iridion, are distinguished by a genuine universal appeal 
and have received, as a result, considerable attention. These dramas, 
however, have not become truly popular. The translations—certainly 
not faultless—quickly disappeared from the market and are now avail- 
able only in libraries. A wider recognition of a literary work may be 
secured only by its inclusion in a collection of books regularly reprinted. 

It was in America that one of the first foreign appreciations of Kra- 
sinski’s poetry appeared, as well as the first translation of his chief 
works. Even the transcription of the Undivine Comedy by Meredith 
was published earlier in America than in Great Britain. These efforts 
have established a tradition worth continuing. 
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POLAND IN 1960 


CHRONICLE OF EVENTS 
January 1 — March 31, 1960 


January 


1—Poland and Ghana established diplomatic relations. 

6—Funeral of 193 exhumed Jews killed by the Germans in the county 
of Limanowa in 1942-1943 was held in Cracow. First secretary 
of Israeli Embassy in Warsaw, Sz. Lewaw, and J. Goldhorn of the 
Socio-Cultural Association of Jews in Poland, spoke at the funeral. 

9—Polish-Czechoslovak 1960 cultural exchange plan signed in Warsaw. 

10—Dr. Kazimierz Zakrzewski, chief of the Biochemistry Division of 
the Hematological Institute in Warsaw, appointed adviser to 
UN Scientific Commission for Research into the Effects of Nu- 
clear Radiation. On January 23, Dr. Zakrzewski was elected. 
a member of the New York Academy of Sciences. 

10—The Symphony Orchestra of the National Philharmony in Warsaw 
left for a 3 weeks’ tour of Great Britain. 

11—“Mazowsze” Dance and Singing Ensemble left for 4 months’ tour 
in North Korea, Communist China and Japan. 

11—Polish-Soviet 1960 cultural exchange plan signed in Warsaw. 

12—The management of the new Iraqi power plant in Basra, built 
by an English firm, was entrusted to a group of 9 Polish specialists. 
Another group of 5 Polish specialists was commissioned by the 
Iraqi government with the supervision and implementation of 
an irrigation system in Southern Iraq. 

13—Polish Supreme Court confirmed the 2 year prison sentence im- 
posed on Father Marian Pirozyfski, managing editor of Homo Dei, 
for violating censorship regulations and illegal purchase of news- 
print (see “Chronicle of Events,” Polish Review, Vol. IV, No. 4, 
under January 19, 1959). The court set aside the part of the 
sentence by which the defendant was acquitted of the charge of 
bribing state officials controlling the allotment of newsprint, and 
ordered a new trial. © 

13—By decree of December 19, 1959, published in the Journal of Laws 
of the Polish People’s Republic of January 13, 1960, No. 2, item 
15, the Minister of Health implemented and made easier the 
application of the Polish Law of April 27, 1956, Journal of Laws, 
No. 12, item 61, concerning abortion. The most important pro- 
vision gives a doctor the right to grant permission for abortion 
based solely on the applicant’s assertion that she lives under par- 
ticularly difficult conditions. An appeal against refusal of a permit 
has to be decided by a medical commission within 3 days. 
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15—Polish-North Vietnamese 1960 trade agreement signed in Warsaw. 
North Vietnam’s deliveries: rice, corn, oil seeds, tea and jute. 
Poland’s deliveries: machinery, industrial plants, chemical and 
pharmaceutical products and spare parts. 

16—Polish-Bulgarian 1960 cultural exchange plan signed in Warsaw. 

17—Sixth National Congress of Association of Polish-Soviet Friend- 
ship (TPPR) opened in Warsaw with 800 delegates attending. 
Czeslaw Wycech, Speaker of the Sejm (Diet), was re-elected 
chairman of the Executive Board. 

18—Over 760 foreign students, including about 400 from Asian coun- 
tries, are studying at Polish universities. PAP 

19—Dr. Heinrich Schmidt, director of Vienna University’s East and 
Southeast European Research Institute, was presented at the Polish 
Embassy in Vienna with a membership diploma of the Polish 
Academy of Sciences. 

19—A delegation of Polish lawyers headed by Marian Rybicki, Minister 
of Justice, left for India. 

20-22—Plenary meeting of Central Committee of the Polish United 

Workers’ Party held in Warsaw. In the discussion on Stefan 
Jedrychowski’s report on problems of technical progress, invited 
experts, even non-party members, were heard. The meeting ac- 
cepted the resignation of Jerzy Morawski as a member of the 
Politburo and Secretariat. 

23—After three years of existence the Lay-Schools Association regis- 
tered 50,000 members. The Association’s main goal is to eliminate 
the teaching of religion from state schools. While in 1957 only 
in 30 schools religion was not taught, this figure rose to 2,173 
schools in 1959. In 90% of all teachers’ colleges religious in- 
struction was abolished. 

24—Premier Jézef Cyrankiewicz, spoke at OSwiecim (Auschwitz) on 
the 15th anniversary of liberation of that infamous German con- 
centration camp. 

26—Polish-Romanian 1960-61 cultural exchange agreement signed in 
Bucharest. 

27—Polish-Yugoslav artistic exchange agreement signed in Belgrade. 


February 


1—240,000 students graduated from Polish schools of higher educa- 
tion in 1959: 106,000 in technical studies, 26,000 in agriculture 
and forestry, 35,000 in medical studies (physicians, dentists and 
pharmacists), over 30,000 in economics, 26,000 in humanities and 
20,000 in law. 

1—Poland, Czechoslovakia, East Germany, Romania, Hungary and 
the European part of the USSR “have decided—in the framework 
of Mutual Economic Assistance Council—to join their electric 
power systems.” PAP 

2—Representatives of the Communist and Worker’s Parties of Albania, 

Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, East Germany, Poland, Romania, Hungary 

and the USSR met in Moscow in order to exchange their experi- 

ences in the field of agriculture. Wladyslaw Gomutka, Jézef 

Cyrankiewicz, Edward Ochab, Mieczyslaw Jagielski and Edmund 

Pszczdtkowski represented the PUWP. 
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2—The sixth meeting of the permanent coal commission of Mutual 
Economic Assistance Council held in Warsaw. 
4—Jozef Machno, first secretary of PUWP Executive Committee in 
Gdartisk, was appointed vice-minister of Shipping and Waterways. 
4—Jerzy Putrament was re-elected first secretary oi Executive Com- 
mittee of the Warsaw Branch of Polish Writers’ Union. 
5—Poland and Czechoslovakia agreed to exchange delivery of electric 
power. Poland supplies electric power to Slovakia and Czechoslo- 
vakia to the Walbrzych region. PAP 
9—According to Main Statistical Office, the socialized industry ful- 
filled the national economic plan for 1959 by 101.5%, about 
9% over 1958; the national income increased by about 5%. 
10—The January issue of the literary monthly Twérczosé published a 
shocking document of Nazi crimes, the recently discovered diary 
of David Rabinowicz, 12 year old son of a poor Jewish salesman 
from the village of Krajno (Kielce province). The diary covers 
the period March 1940—June 1942. In 1942 David was deported 
by the Germans together with his family to one of the exter- 
mination camps. In her foreword to the Diary, the Polish writer 
Maria Jarochowska, states: “I am of the opinion that the scale 
of David's sufferings was not in the least smaller than the one 
experienced by Anne Frank.. 
10—Agreement between the USA and Poland about the sale of $41,- 
500,000 of surplus grain signed in Washington, D.C. Previous 
sales: June 10, 1959, $50,000, 000 of grain and cotton and $2,000,- 
000 of polio vaccine; November 10, 1959, $11,000,000 of fodder. 
Economic assistance given to Poland by the USA since 1957, in- 
cluding cash loans, amounts to over $300,000,000. 
11—Polish-Czechoslovak 1961-65 trade and payments agreement signed 
in Prague. Poland’s deliveries: machine tools, electric appliances, 
mining machines, equipment for the chemical industry, agricultural 
and other machines, rolled goods, coal, zinc, salt, sulphur and 
chemical articles. Czechoslovakia’s deliveries: machine tools, power 
generating machines, lifting equipment for mines, machines and 
equipment for food, textile, tanning, footwear and chemical in- 
dustries, agricultural tractors, cars, rolled goods, kaolins, chemicals, 
synthetic fibres, footwear, motorcycles, glass, china, and textiles. 
Volume of trade to increase by about 78% in 1965, as compared 
with current 1960 agreement. 
11—Additional protocol to Polish-Chinese 1960-61 cultural agreement 
signed in Peiping. 
12—Four American scholars, elected members of the Polish Academy 
of Sciences, received their diplomas in the Polish Embassy in 
Washington D.C.: Dr. Roger Adams, born Boston, 1889, retired 
professor of chemistry at University of Illinois; Dr. Roman Jakob- 
son, born Moscow 1886, professor of Slavic Languages at Harvard 
University and at the Massachussetts Institute of Technology; Dr. 
William Pragier, born Karlsruhe 1903, professor of applied me- 
chanics at Brown University, vice-president of the National Com- 
mittee of Theoretical and Applied Mechanics; Antoni Zygmund, 
born Warsaw 1900, formerly professor of Mathematics at Wilno, 
professor of Mathematics at University of Chicago. 
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14—30 Polish children threatened with tuberculosis left for Switzer- 
land for a three months stay, at invitation of Swiss Red Cross. 

16—The First International Musicologists’ Congress devoted to the 
work of Frederic Chopin opened in the Palace of Culture and 
Science in Warsaw. 100 musicologists from more than 20 coun- 
tries took part. 

17—1960 Franco-Polish trade agreement signed in Paris. The value 
of deliveries is about $13,000,000 on each side. Compared with 
last year’s figures, this means a slight reduction in Polish exports. 

17—Jézef Popielas appointed Minister of Transport. 

18—New three-year (1960-62) trade agreement between Poland and 
India concluded. Poland now contemplates the granting of credits 
to India for delivery of complete equipment for various factories. 
PAP 

20—Frederic Chopin exhibition opened in Warsaw, including a host 
of very valuable autographs and first prints. 

20—Polish-Danish commercial agreement signed. Poland’s deliveries: 
coal, chemicals, textiles, zinc sheeting and zinc, machines, rolled 
goods, raw minerals etc. Denmark’s deliveries: equipment and in- 
stallations for shipbuilding and agricultural food industry, machine 
tools, laboratory installations, cattle for breeding purposes, raw 
hides, raw textiles, seeds, chemicals and pharmaceutical products. 
The value on each side is about $14,000,000. 

21—Elwira Seroczyfska won silver medal in Squaw Valley Olympic 
competition for 1,500 meters skating; Helena Pilejczykowa was 
third. 

22—On 150th anniversary of the birthday of Frederic Chopin the 
Sixth International Chopin Competition started in Warsaw. 76 
pianists from 31 countries took part in this competition restricted 
to works of Chopin. The age limit for contestants was between 
16 and 30 years. 

22—1960 Polish-Chinese trade and payments agreement signed in 
Peiping. Poland’s deliveries: complete industrial plants, power in- 
stallations, machine tools and machines, locomotives, diesel engines, 
electric motors, excavators, building cranes, tractors, motorcars 
and motorlorries, rolled goods, dyes, chemicals, etc. China’s de- 
liveries: iron ore, various non-ferrous metals and minerals, raw 
materials for the textile and leather industries, oleaginous seeds 
and plant oils, wheat, rice, tea, citrus fruit, fruit juices, cotton 
underwear, towels, etc. 

27—During 1961-65 Polish shipyards are to build 122 ships totalling 
830,000 tons for the USSR. PAP 

29—Additional protocol on exchange of goods and payments between 
Poland and Afghanistan signed in Warsaw. Afghanistan’s de- 
liveries: cotton, wool, dried fruit, raw hides, flax, sesame seeds, etc. 
Poland’s deliveries: complete industrial plants, agricultural, electric 
machines, motorcars, tractors, motorcycles, bicycles, medical and 
laboratory equipment, metal products, chemicals, leather and 
rubber products, pharmaceutical articles, textiles, etc. Value of 

about $2,000,000 on each side. 
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29—Polish-East German 1961-65 trade agreement signed in Leipzig, 


providing 30% increase in turnover. The detailed lists of goods 
will be decided for each year in an additional protocol. 

29—New law governing the Polish Academy of Sciences (Polska Aka- 
demia Nauk — PAN) was published in the Journal of Laws of 
February 29, No. 10, item 64. It became effective on the same 
day and replaced the previous law on the same subject of October 
30, 1951, Journal of Laws, No. 57, item 391. According to Art. 2 
of the new law, the Academy is the highest institution of learning 
in the country and its tasks, among others, are: “to delineate re- 
search according to the needs of a nation building the socialistic 
system; to contribute to the development of progressive scientific 
ideas in the world; to represent Polish learning at home and 
abroad.” “In fulfilling these tasks the Academy acts as a chief 
state agency (Art. 31) and is the permanent adviser of the Govern- 
ment in matters of learning” (Art. 6, 1). In comparison with the 
old law the Academy and its members gained more benefits and 
favors, but at the same time the control and supervision of all 
activities of the Academy by the various branches of the Govern- 
ment was tightened, reducing the autonomy to a minimum. The 
supreme supervision of the Academy is exercised by the Premier 
(Art. 8, 2); the election of a member of the Academy has to be 
confirmed by the State Council (Art. 10, 2), whereas the election 
of a member to the Presidium of the Academy is subject to con- 
firmation by the Council of Ministers. The general management 
of all activities of the Academy rests with the “Scientific Secretary 
of the Academy” who is not elected by the members but appointed 
by the State Council on the motion of the Council of Ministers 
(Art. 22, 3); he takes part with an advisory voice in the meetings 
of the Council of Ministers; on the motion of the Scientific 
Secretary the Premier appoints his deputies as well as secretaries 
to the various departments of the Academy (Art. 22, 4); the 
Academy has the right to grant doctoral degrees in various spe- 
cialties and to appoint assistant professors (Art. 35). 


March 

1—The Austrian Minister of Foreign Affairs, Dr. Bruno Kreisky, 
arrived in Warsaw on official visit. 

1—Meeting of permanent Transport Committee of Mutual Economic 
Assistance Council, opened in Warsaw on February 25, ended 
March 1. Jézef Popielas, Polish Minister of Transport, was elected 
new chairman of the Committee. 

1—The newly founded Polish-Brazilian Society in Warsaw started its 
activities. 

1—Implementing the new law about the Polish Academy of Sciences, 
the Presidium of the Academy set up a new Committee for Plan- 
ning and Coordination of Research, headed by Prof. Janusz 
Groszkowski, Vice-President of PAN, consisting of members of 
the Academy and of representatives of various governmental de- 
partments. 

2—Dr. Marian Migsowicz, Professor at the Mining and Metallurgy 
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Academy in Cracow was appointed chairman of the Scientific 
Council of the Nuclear Research Institute, replacing the famous 
nuclear physicist, Dr. Andrzej Soltan, who died on December 10, 
1959; Dr. Marian Danysz was appointed assistant director of 
physics. 

3—Polish-East German agreement on cooperation in the field of 
peaceful utilization of atomic energy in 1960 signed in Berlin. 

3—The Regional Court in Gdafisk sentenced Father Wlodzimierz 
Gutowski to 3 years imprisonment. He was accused of violating 
the law of freedom of conscience by attacking teachers supporting 
a-religious education. 

5—The State Council appointed Professor Henryk Jablonski scientific 
secretary of PAN. He is professor of history at the University of 
Warsaw, member of the Central Committee of the United Polish 
Workers’ Party and Deputy to the Sejm. 

10—Long term Polish-Soviet trade agreement for 1961-65 as well as 
an agreement on technical assistance by the USSR to Poland for 
industrial construction signed in Warsaw. During this period, the 
mutual deliveries are to reach the sum of over 22 billion rubles, 
an increase of about 60% over the period 1956-60. 

12—Maurizio Pollini, 18-year-old Italian pianist, won the first prize 
in the Sixth International Chopin Competition. 

14—Additional protocol to present Polish-Turkish trade agreement 
signed in Ankara. Poland’s deliveries (total value over $11,000,- 
000): chemicals, dyes, motor-lorries and motor cars, machines and 
equipment, diesel and electric engines, artificial and synthetic 
fibres, some textiles, glass and porcelain, precision apparatus, 
metai goods, household goods, motorcycles and bicycles, and com- 
plete industrial objects. Turkey’s deliveries (total value over $10,- 
000,000): cotton, tobacco, fodder, oleaginous seeds, dried and 
fresh fruit, manganese ore and iron. 

16—A Party and Government delegation of Hungary headed by Janos 
Kadar, secretary of Central Committee of Hungarian Socialist 
Workers’ Party, arrived in Warsaw. 

16—A delegation of the Sejm, headed by Prof. Oskar Lange, left for 
Brazil. 

20—Polish-Hungarian Friendship Declaration and 1961-65 trade agree- 
ment signed in Warsaw. Poland’s deliveries: machine tools, rail- 
road cars, cisterns, motor vehicles, mining and foundry equip- 
ment, machines for the metallurgical and textile industry, coal, 
coke, zinc, chemicals, sulphur, refractories, gypsum, timber, seed 
potatoes and salt. Hungary’s deliveries: equipment for the chemi- 
cal industry, motor railway coaches, diesel engines, machine tools, 
steam turbines, machines and equipment for the food industry, 
buses, measuring instruments, oil products, zinc concentrates, 
bauxite, aluminum, solid fats, pharmaceutical articles, leather foot- 
wear cotton fabrics, rice, seeds and fruit. 

21—Polish-Brazilian Five-Year trade and payments agreement signed 
in Rio de Janeiro. Brazil’s deliveries: cocoa beans, cotton, iron 

ore, coffee, raw hides, sizal fibres, oleaginous seeds, etc. Poland’s 
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deliveries: ships, foundry installations and complete industrial 
schemes, agricultural combines and machines, building and textile 
machines, tractors, rolled goods, chemicals, malt, etc. 

22—The April issue of the quarterly, Foreign Affairs, published by the 
Council on Foreign Relations appeared today containing an article 
by Wladyslaw Gomulka on “The Policy of the Polish People’s 
Republic.” 

23—Polish trade with underdeveloped countries, which amounted in 
1956 to $109,000,000, reached $167,000,000 in 1959. Some 50% 
of these transactions were with Latin America, especially with 
Brazil and Argentina. Next are Asian countries (India, Indonesia, 
Turkey, Iran). The smallest dealings are with African countries. 
PAP 

24—On invitation of US Government, a Polish delegation headed by 
Deputy Premier Peter Jaroszewicz arrived in New York. During 
its 14-day stay in the US, the delegation will tour the country and 
get in touch with commercial and industrial circles. 

24—The IV Congress of the Polish Students’ Association opened in 
Warsaw. Wladyslaw Gomutka delivered a speech discussing cur- 
rent problems of higher education. PAP 

25—General Assembly of the Polish Academy of Sciences held in 
Warsaw. Prof. Tadeusz Kotarbifiski re-elected president and Prof. 
Janusz Groszkowski, Kazimierz Kuratowski and Wladyslaw Szafer 
re-elected vice-presidents. 

26—Marian Olewifski appointed minister of Building and Building 
Materials Industry, replacing Stefan Pietrusiewicz. 

27—Polish-Bulgarian 1961-65 trade agreement signed in Warsaw. 

27—Minister of Higher Education, Henry Golafiski, speaking on the 
last day of the IV Congress of Polish Students’ Association asserted 
that the purpose of the intended reform of higher education is to 
transform Universities into socialist schools. “It is especially im- 
portant to modernize the school curricula in order to bring up 
generations of builders of the new socialistic order.” 

31—A Polish Army delegation headed by Gen. Jerzy Bordzitowski, 
chief of the General Staff and vice-minister of National Defense, 
left for a visit to Communist China. 


Compiled by FRANCISZEK PROCH and BERNARD ZIFFER 
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